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Notes, 


NOTES ON PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 


The following collections relating to Peter- 
borough are of especial interest as giving (1) the 
dates of death of several of the abbots and mem- 
bers of the monastery, imperfectly printed by 
Patrick, and also (2) some insight into the local 
Tite. 

The Obituary of Peterborough. 

Januarii ii. Depositio dompni Martini abbatis [ Mar- 
tinus de Vecti, the Isle of Wight, 1113-1155). 

iv. Dep. Willi. de Hotot abbatis [1246-1249] et anni- 
Yersar. Ricardi de Watervile et Johannis filii ejus. 

xii. Dep. Elsini abbatia [c. 1006-1055] et anniversarium 
Mathei capellani. 

xxiv. Depositio dompni Elfrici archiepiscopi. 

te Auli primi heremite. 

ebruarii xxj. Depositio dompni Andree abbatis [1194- 
1200). Abbas missam celebrabit. 

p emorandum quod in prima ebdomada quadragesime 

debet fieri convencio Giseburnie. 


Martii ii. Depositio dompni Tchennis de Caleto [1249- 
1262] et anniver. patris et matris ejus et anniversarium 


Yvonis supprioris. Abbas missam celebrabit et prior 
terciam lectionem leget ad dirige quia ista deposicio est 
in albis. 
xiv. Deposicio dompni Allarii abbatis [1200-1220]. 
missam celebrabit. 
xx, Deposicio dompni Roberti de Sutton abbatis 


1262-1274] et anniversar. Henrici Aurifabri et Johannis 
e Tukyngham prioris. Abbas missam celebrabit. 

Mem. quod feria ii** iiij'* ebdomade xl* missa matuti- 
nalis cum cappa in choro festive celebrabitur pro 
animabus patrum et matrum et parentum et omnium 
monachorum istius loci. ] 

Easter is set down on March 27. 

Aprilis v. Depositio Thoroldi [1069-1089] et Eudonis 
abbatum et anniversarium Roberti de Hale et Agnetis 
matris ejus. 

Maii. [Memorandum quod in ebdomada prima mai 
legenda et facienda est convencio inter ecclesias Burgi 
et de S® Victore et habet missam ferialem ad quam 
cantabitur de profundis et cibus ea die ponatur ad 
mensam. Prima oratio Inclina.] 

xxvii. Depositio dompni Arnewyni abbatis [1055-1063]. 

Juniiiv. Depositio Adulphi episcopi [of Worcester, 
abbot in 974) et anniversarium Ricardi de Lincolnia et 
Agnetis uxoris ejus. 

xxvi. Deposicio dompni Martini abbatis [de Ramsey, 
1226-1233}. 

Julii xii. 
Huberti. 

Augusti ij. Deposicio dompni Ricardi de London 
abbatis [1274-1279] in albis. Abbas missam exhibebit. 
Prior iiij*” lectionem leget Propiciatur animabus. 

xv. Deposicio dompni Godefridi de Croyland abbatis 
[1299-1320] in albis. Abbas missam celebrabit. Prior 
liij*™ lectionem leget ad dirige conventus erunt in albis 
et precentor cum succentore et iij. senioribus chorum 
tenere solebant et hii omnes in cappis quas idem abbas 
fieri fecit. 

xxix. Deposicio Willi. Landavensis epi, et anniver- 
sarium Reginaldi presbyteri. 

Sept. xxv. Deposicio dompni Willelmi de Wodeford 
abbatis [1295-1299] et annivers. Johannis de Gretham. 
Abbas missam celebrabit. 

xxx. Deposicio dompni Benedicti abbatis [1177-1194]. 

Oct. viij. Deposicio dompni Roberti de Ramesey 
abbatis [1353-1361] et fratris Thome de Burgo. Abbas 
missam celebrabit. 

xvi. Deposicio dompni Egbrici episcopi [of Durham, 
1042-1078, formerly a monk] et méria [memoria] inter- 
fectorum. 

xxii. Deposicio dompni Mathie abbatis | 1103-1104] et 
memoria Wynegoti monachi. 

xxviii. Deposicio dompni Roberti de Lyndeseye abbatis 
[1210-1222] in albis. 

Nov. i. Deposicio Lefrici abbatis [died 1066]. 

; viij. Deposicio dompni Johannis de Says [1114-1128] 
| abbatis et annivers. Henrici Talbot et Ricardi de 
' Suldynge. 


Deposicio episcoporum Gamalielis et 





xix. Deposicio Alexandri abbatis [de Holderness, 

222-1226] et anniversarium Reginaldi de Eastre et 
' Matildis uxoris ejus. 

xxvi. Deposicio dompni Ade de Botheby abbatis [1321- 
1338] et anniversarium dompni Johannis de Aysby et 
magistri Johannis de Harwedotie 

xxx. Depos. Brandonis [died 1069] et Will. de Water- 
vile | 1155-1177] abb. et anniverserium Ade de Wa lkote. 

Dec. xvi. Deposicio dompni Kynsun archiepiscopi 
{of York, formerly monk of Peterborough, died 1060] et 
anniversxrium Radulphi comitis. 

xxii. Dep. dompni Walteri abbatis [de 8. Edmundo, 
1233-1245]. Abbas missam celebrabit. 


Talue of the Endowment of Peterborough Cathedral 
out of the dissolved lands. 
Revenues of the Colledge of Peterborough. Parcell 
of the Site and demayne landes of the said late monas- 
terye of Peterbrugh appointed to the Colledge is worthe 





clere by yere ix/, 11s. viijd.—Lamb. MS, 639, fo. 59. 
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Notes from the Monastic Custumal, 

Pedes fratrum non debent lavari in claustro nec in 

capitulo. 

onventus feria iij* ante cenam Domini ad orationes 
sedebunt super bancum sicut faciunt in ecclesia vertentes 
facies unius chori ad facies alterius. 

Subsacrista ponat in refectorio die exaltationis S. Crucis 
xiv. cereos ét ij. cereos in capitulo et in locutorio juxta 
capellam S. Crucis j.; in lanterna cressetum et j. cres- 
setum ante hostium Refectorii. 

Adccenam et prandium...mixtum et vinum et claretum ; 
fratres commorantes ad Oxeneye plenam recipiant com- 
munam suam de celario conventus. 

Clerici admissi in congregationem nostram per tres 
dies ante suscepcionem habitus in Domo Hospitum 
commorantes percipiant communam suam viz. singuli 
singulis diebus j. panem et j. lagenam cerevisie con- 
ventualis cum ferculis coquine prout fratribus in refec- 
torio ministratur. in aula abbatis per duos dies commedent 
et celerarius abbatis nomine abbatis...predictam per- 
cipient communam.—Lamb. MS. 198. 


Mackenzie E. C, Watcorr. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 
“ Henry V.,” Act 11. sc. 2, u. 61.— 
“ King . . . And now to our French causes: 
Who are the late commissioners ?” 

The only explanation I have seen of this passage 
is that “late” means lately appointed; that is, 
that to express a simple fact in English Shakespere 
used a phraseology which in English expresses the 
opposite fact. “The late commissioners” are, in 

nglish, those who had lately been so, but who 
had either fulfilled their office or were commis- 
sioners no longer. 

The alteration to rate, as derivable from the 
Latin “ratus-i, established, approved, confirmed,” 
had once suggested itself to me. But no altera- 
tion seems required ; the Syndici lati-, or the late 
commissioners, are, I take it, the chosen commis- 
sioners—those who had been chosen or selected, 
but who had not yet received their sign-manual 
credentials or commissions. Accordingly Henry 
proceeds to hand to them documents which they 
take to be the said commissions. 

This I believe to be one of the very few ex- 
amples where Shakespere followed a fashion of 
the day. The gallants coined “new-minted oaths,” 
he adopted a new and literate etymology for words 
in ordinary use. B. Nicwotson. 


“Romeo and Juuiet,” Act 1. sc. 4, u. 91.— 

* And bakes the Elf-locks in foule sluttish haires 
Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes,” 
This is the reading usually adopted, and is sup- 
rted with much ability by Dr. Legg in his 
‘Note upon the Elf-locks in Romeo and Juliet” 
(Transactions, New Shakspere Society, 1875-6, 
pt. ii. p. 191). Mr. P. A. Daniel, in the revised 
edition published by the N. S. Society, prefers 
“once entangled,” because it is the entanglement 





which he believes to be inauspicious, not the dis- 
entanglement. Perhaps his view may be sup- 
ported by the following quotation from Niccol’s 
description of Franklin :— 
“* His beard was ruddie hewe, and from his head 

A wanton locke it selfe did downe dispread 

Vpon his backe, to which while he did liue 

Th’ ambiguous name of Elfe-locke he did give.” 

Sir Thomas Overburie’s Vision (1616), p. 48. 
Franklin’s portrait (p. 47) represents him with a 
long lock of hair, loose and wnentangled, on which 
he seems to have prided himself. 

Witiiam Georce Brack. 
Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


“Tempest,” Acr tv. sc. 1, L. 64 (5 S. viii. 
385 ; ix. 405 ; x. 3, 244, 424.)—It may be useful 
to add another example. In Sacred Principles, 
Services and Soliloquies; or, a Manual of Devo- 
tions, by W. Brough, D.D., Dean of Gloucester, 
4th ed., London, 1659, p. 228, the author mentions 
an art which will be helpful against gluttony : 
“The Art is His Pionery; To Undermine Glut- 
tony by Works of Charity.” W. C. B. 

Rochdale. 





*Learninc.”—The word “learning” in the 
Collect for the Second Sunday in Advent is com- 
monly taken to mean the reception of knowledge, 
whereas it really implies the imparting of it, as it 
is taken from Romans xv. 4, where the Greek is 
didackxaXriav. Wiclif has “teaching” (1380); but 
Tyndale has “learning” (1526), in which he is 
followed by the subsequent versions. This is not 
noticed in the works on the required alterations of 
the A. V. nor on the obsolete words, so far as I 
have seen. It is commonly supposed that, though 
this use of “to learn” is frequent in the Old 
Testament, it only occurs once in the New Testa- 
ment, Acts vii. 22, where éraded@n is translated 
“learned” in all the versions, including Wiclif’s, 
except the Rhemish, which has “ instructed.” 

A similar translation of didacxaXiav, 2 Tim. 
iii. 16, is avoided in all the versions to which I 
have access; but the Bishops’ Bible and the 
A. V. have “doctrine.” Further on in the verse 
Wiclif translates ra:defav by “learning.” But 
Tyndale has “ to instruct,” in which he is followed 
by the rest, the A. V. having “for instruction.” 

Ep. Marsuatt, F.S.A. 


Sandford-St,-Martin. 


Sr. Dionis Backcaurcn, Lonpon: Bequest 
ror Darty Service.—Sir Robert Geffery made 
his bequest for the maintenance of daily service in 
the parish church of St. Dionis Backchurch in the 
city of London (3"¢ §. vi. 182) in the following 
words :— 

“T give unto the Master and Keepers or Wardens and 
Commonalty of the art or mystery of Ironmongers, 
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London, the sum of four hundred pounds of lawful money 
of England, nevertheless upon the Trust and to the Intent 
and purpose that the said Master and Keepers or War- 
dens and Commonalty shall and will, by and with the 
Consent and advice of my Executors hereafter named and 
of Johu Midgley of London, Scrivener, or the Survivors 
and Survivor of them, as soon as they conveniently can 
lay out the said sum of four hundred pounds in a purchase 
of lands or houses and Ground rents of Inheritance in fee 
simp!e within the City of London or as near to the same 
City as conveniently may be. And the same Lands, 
Houses, and Ground Rents being so purchased shall 
settle the same in such manner as Counsel shall advise 
for an allowance to some person to read and celebrate 
Divine Service in the said parish church of St. Dionys 
Backchurch twice every day in the week yearly and 
every year for ever (except Sundays and such Holy Days 
when the said service and preaching shall be appointed 
and had in the suid Church), at the hours and times now 
and heretofore used in the said Church, according to the 
Rubrick and Liturgy of the Church of England as now 
by law established. And my mind and will is that the 
Rents and profits of the said lands, Houses, or Ground 
rents s» to be purchased as aforesaid shall be by the said 
Master and Keepers or Wardens and Commonalty of the 
eaid Company from time to time as the same shall be by 
them received paid to the Minister or Curate of the said 
Parish of St. Dionis Backchurch, who shall take upon 
him-elf or shall be appointed for the reading and cele- 
brating of Divine Service in manner as aforesaid, allow- 
ing thereout fifty shillings per annum to the clerk of the 
said parish for his officiating there. Provided always, 
and my mind and will is, that in case there shall be any 
failure or neglect in reading of prayers in the said parish 
Church at any time for the space of more than three 
days together, that then the rents and profits of the said 
premises so to be purchased as aforesaid shall go and be 
paid to the Hospital of Bethlehem and Bridewell afore- 
said for ever.” 

The will of Sir Robert Geffery, knight and 
alderman, from which the foregoing is an extract, 
was proved at Doctors’ Commons in the city of 
London, March 13, 1703, the testator having died 
towards the close of the previous month at an 
advanced age, and been buried in his private vault 
at St. Dionis Backchurch, Fenchurch Street, 
London. LonDINENSIS. 


Tue Duke or CLARENCE ON THE CONVENTION 
or Cintra.—The following letter, in the collection 
of the Baron de Bogoushevsky, and addressed by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence, afterwards William 
IV., to an unknown correspondent, seems worthy 
of preservation. It occupies four pages of quarto 
gilt-edged paper, and is in the duke’s own hand- 
writing. Undated, it appears from internal 
evidence to have been written in October, 1808, 
and it was probably addressed to one of his former 
shipmates holding office at Stonehouse, near Ply- 
mouth. The letter not only relates to the proceed- 
ings in connexion with the Convention of Cintra, 
but to other important events then occurring by 
land and sea. 

“‘ Bushy House, Monday night (1808 ?). 

“ Dear Sir,—In answer to yours of 20th and 30th Sept. 
Tam to observe that having directed my young man of 
business to forward to you at Stonehouse the Warrant I 





am surprised it has not reached your hands: but upon 
the receipt of your last inquiry I have again written, and 
make no doubt on Thursday morning this and the 
Warrant will find you and the Ladies at breakfast. 

“ The convention in Portugal is still as unsatisfactory 
as ever, and indeed inexplicable: De Susa is right, our 
government neither could nor would believe the articles 
as he presented them on 4th September and as they 
turned out to be true. Ministers received the news of Sir 
A. Wellesley’s two actions on Ist Sept. late in the even- 
ing, and tho’ on 4th De Susa had from the Bishop of 
Oporto the Articles of the Convention, yet not till the 
night of 15th do the Cabinet hear from Sr. Hew Dal- 
rymple : the whole transaction is as disgraceful as it is 
novel : a whole quire of paper would not detail my ideas 
on this infamous business: but everything must bring 
itself before your discriminating mind. 

“Till now I think our government have acted with 
prudence towards Spain: but are the ministers sure that 
the Spaniards will let our troops into their country or is 
this immense armament destined for Italy: I think the 
French very vulnerable in that quarter and particularly 
in Naples: but to return to the convention, I rejoice 
there is but one sentiment throughout the Empire: all 
my letters from Scotland and Ireland convey the same 
language on the business: investigation must ensue, and 
cannot I think be avoided. 

“ Our fleet in the Baltic have really done their duty, 
and I flatter myself if the Russian fleet cannot find its 
way to our ports it will be destroyed: but what is to 
become of Alexander in his interview with Bonaparte: 
is he to follow the fate of the Spanish Bourbons? The 
Austrian Francis ought to be on his guard and active, for 
this meeting at Erfurth forebodes no good either to 
Austria or Turkey. At present I will not say anything 
on home politics: only in your next inform me in what 
manner the Catholic Bishops are appointed in Canada. 

“« My best w*shes and compliments attend the Ladies, 
and ever believe me, dear Sir, yours sincerely, 

“ WILLIAM.” 
CHartes RoceErs, 
Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


Anotuer Scrvivat.—It may not be unde- 
sirable, in the fnterest of future generations, to 
record the fact that up to January 1, 1878, all 
registered letters were, at the Post Office, secured 
and rendered conspicuous with a piece of very 
narrow dark-green ribbon or a piece of blue twine, 
which passed round the letter in two lines, cutting 
one another at right angles at or near its centre. 
The change in the Post Office regulations, which 
came into operation on the date just named, has 
substituted for the ribbon or twine two dark-blue 
ink lines, printed on official envelopes, by authority 
of the Postmaster General, and cutting one another 
exactly as those of ribbon or twine did of old. 
In short, the ink lines are a survival of the ribbon 
or twine. Wm. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 


Bensamin Disraett, 1788.—“ This day [Tues- 
day, Feb. 12, 1788], Benjamin Disraeli, of Grafton 
St., Gent. (who served his apprenticeship to Mr. 
Richard Bayly), was admitted and sworn a public 
notary, before the Right Worshipful Stephen 
Ratcliff, Judge of his Majesty’s Court of Prero- 
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gative in Ireland” (Dublin Chronicle). I made 

this note in the library of the Royal Dublin 

Society ; it may be worthy of a corner in “N. & Q.” 

I do not know whether any published pedigree of 

our distinguished Premier notices this namesake 

of his. C. 8. K. 
Kensington, W. 


A New Year’s Girt.—The custom of express- 
ing esteem, respect, or affection by the interchange 
of new year’s gifts was, two hundred years ago, 
even more universal than now; nor was it con- 
fined to individuals, for corporate bodies sought to 
obtain or keep the goodwill of noblemen and other 
persons of influence in their city, borough, or 
county by sending to them at this season rich 
gifts of wine, sugar, &c., or, what was more useful, 
a purse of gold. Thus we find the Corporation of 
Leicester—as may be gathered from the chamber- 
lains’ accounts—very frequently sending new year’s 
gifts to the lord lieutenant of the county, to 
members of the Grey family at Bradgate, to the 
Hastings family at the Abbey of Leicester, and to 
others. The practice, however, so far as the mem- 
bers of the Corporation of Leicester were con- 
cerned, could hardly be called an interchange of 
civilities, as it was almost entirely a one-sided 
matter—that is, they gave but seldom received. 
However this rule, like all others, had its excep- 
tion, as the following will show: On Jan. 1, 
1610-11, Mistress Elizabeth Haslewood presented 
to the town two corslets, one pike, a musket, a 
sword, and a dagger, which she sent by her 
serving-man to the hall on New Year’s Day. 
Having presented the gift of his mistress he was 
rewarded with a donation of five shillings for his 
trouble, and the mayor (Master Thomas Parker) 
and his brethren, wishing to express their appre- 
ciation of Mistress Haslewood’s courtesy and 
liberality, sent as a new year’s gift “a runlett of 
wyne and one suger lofe,” which cost together 31s. 
It would seem that the two corslets were not new 
ones, for they were dressed and trimmed at the 
cost of 16s., after which, frames having been set 
up in the parlour of the Town Hall, they were 
hung up there—witnesses to the martial and 
patriotic spirit of Mistress Elizabeth Haslewood. 

Tuomas North, F.S.A. 


Severe Winters.—Under the above title a 
writer in the City Press, 1st inst., states, I know 
not on what authority, that the year 1487 wit- 
nessed an unusual degree of frost in Flanders, 
where it is said that wine was dealt out to the army 
in blocks chopped up with a hatchet. If this state- 
ment is really authentic, it affords a singular cor- 
roboration to Virgil, who, in describing a severe 
winter in England, says :— 

“ Ceeduntque securibus humida vina.” 
Georgic iii, 364, 


Hampstead, N.W. E. Waurorp, M.A. 





Prayer or Mary Queen or Scots,— 
“O Domine Deus, 
Speravi in te. 
O care mi Jesu, 
Nunc libera me. 
Languendo, gemendo 
Et genuflectendo 
Adoro, imploro 
Ut liberes me.” 
Some years ago a clerical friend of mine, since, 
alas ! dead, repeated this musical prayer to me, 
saying it was composed by the fair Queen of Scots 
during her captivity. It would be interesting to 
know when and where her sad heart spent itself in 
such a despairing outburst as is expressed in these 
touching and beautiful words. 
W. F. Marsn Jackson. 
Otp Sarine.— 
“They say. Whatsay they? Let them say. 
Aiunt. Quid aiunt ? Aiant. 
Such are the well-known English and Latin forms; 
but Mr. R. Hill, writing from Bournemouth to the 
Guardian of Nov. 27, 1878, gives what has 
hitherto been wanting, the Greek version :— 
Aéyovow & OéXovew" 


Aeyétwoay. 
This, he adds, is often found on rings and an- 
tiques. E. T. M. WALKER. 


Oxford Union. 


31LL FoR Hancine AnD Bornine A Friar.— 
The following note, supplied by a correspondent 
to the Kentish Observer, may be worth preserving 
in “N. & Q.” :— 

“In the present age of religious tolerance and high 
price of labour the following may not be uninteresting. 
It is extracted from an old magazine, and is an authentic 
copy of adocument of the date: ‘ Account of the hanging 
and parboiling of Friar Stone at Canterbury in 1539. 
Paid for half a tod of timber to make a pair of gallows 
for to hang Friar Stone, 2s. 6¢.; to a carpenter for 
making the same gallows and the dray, ls. 4d.; toa 
labourer that digged the holes, 3d.; other expenses of 
setting up the same, and carriage of the timber from 
Stablegate to the dungeon, ls.; for a hurdle, 6d.; fora 
load of wood, and for a horse to draw him to the dun- 
geon, 2s. 3d.; paid two men that sat at the kettle and 
parboiled him, 1s. ; to three men that carried his quarters 
to the gates and sat them up, ls.; for halters to hang 
him, and Sandwich cord, and for screws, ls.; for 
woman that scowered the kettle, 2d.; to him that did 
execution, 3s. 8d.; total, 14s. 8d.” 

W. D. Prk. 


Leigh, Lancashire. 


Aw Ancient Parr or Boots.—It may interest 
some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” to learn that in 
a shop nearly opposite the Liverpool Street Station 
may be seen a huge pair of cavalry boots, I believe 
of the seventeenth century, and perhaps of the 
period of the civil wars. The boots are in the 
most excellent preservation, and are made of the 
thickest hide (lined and padded), with very thick 
soles, and large rowelled spurs attached by steel 
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chains. The upper portions are of rounded leather 
to cover the knees and most of the thighs. The 
boots bear the maker’s name, and the place “ Paris,” 
and seem scarcely to have been worn at all. They 
are said to weigh ten pounds each. I suspect that 
they are unique in this country for their age and 
complete state of preservation. It was stated 
erroneously in a newspaper last year that these 
boots were discovered in an old house at Clerken- 
well. Their true history is as follows: Upon 
opening a walled-up cupboard in the ancient 
building of Bagshot Park, Surrey, about the year 
1837, there was found in it a large quantity of old 
armour and accoutrements. Among them were 
these boots, which were given to the steward of 
the estate, a Mr. Ravenscroft. They were care- 
fully kept by his family, and are now owned by 
his son. I am indebted to the present Mr. Ravens- 
croft for allowing me to examine the boots and for 
this history of them. H. W. Henrrey. 


Cuavcer’s Praiser.—Anthony Nixon, in his 
“Christian Navy, Wherein is playnely described 
the perfit course to sayle to the Hauen of Eter- 
nall happinesse. London, Simon Stafford, 1602,” 
quotes the description of Hypocrisy inthe Englisht 
Romaunt of the Rose (v. 13-14, 1. 413-448, edit. 
Morris),— 

** Another thing was done they write,” 
to 
** They leesen God, and eke his raigne,”— 
and sets before and after this, the following stanzas: 
“ Which Image here I would describe to thee, 
But that long since it hath been paynted playne 
By learned Chaucer, gemme of Poetry, 
Who past the reach: of any English brayne: 
A folly therefore were it here for me, 
To touch that he did often vse to say, 
Writ in the Romaunt of his Roses gay. 


Thus hath the golden pen of Chaucer old, 

The Image playne described to the eye, 

Who passing by long since, did it behold 

And tooke thereof aduisedly, 

And left the same to his posterity, 
That each man passing by, might playnely know 
The perfit substance of that flattring show.” 

Sig. F 4, back, and G. 
F. J. F. 


Scnitier’s “Sone or tHe Betr.”—The North 
German Gazette having done me the favour to com- 
mend my translation of Lenore for following both 
the sense and sound of the original, I wish to 
remark as to my translation of the Song of the 
Bell, which was a more arduous task, that I have 
failed in one instance to follow exactly the metre 
of Schiller’s original. I found myself beaten by 
the couplet, 

** Thiere wimmern 
Unter Triimmern,” 
and was obliged to render it by the single line, 
“ Beasts beneath the ruins moan.” 





In all other parts of the poem I have followed 
the exact rhythm or metre, giving all the weibliche 
or double rhymes, and have also endeavoured to 
copy the metallic ringing of such passages as 

“ Denn mit der Freude Feier klange” 
(and wherever else the bell appears to be tolling). 
For in Schiller’s great poem the sound is of high 
importance. Gro. Cotoms, Col. R.A. 


Bap Grammar.—<As a pendant to the recent 
discussion in your columns on the phrase “ Between 
you and I,” let me draw attention to the following 
anecdote about the equally ungrammatical but 
most common expression “It’s me,” taken from 
Fraser’s Magazine, 1872 :-— 

“The beautiful Miss Port, her grand-niece and adopted 
child, sitting one day writing in Mrs. Delany’s drawing- 
room, heard a knock at the door: she of course inquired 
*‘Who’sthere?’ ‘Jt’s me,’ replied a man’s voice, some- 
what ungrammatically ; but grammar appears to have 
been much disdained in our great-grandmothers’ days. 
‘ Memay stay where he is,’ answered Miss Port, on which 
the knocking was repeated. ‘ Me is impertinent, and 
may go about bis business,’ reiterated the lady; but the 
unknown party persevering in a third knock, she rose to 
ascertain who was the intruder, and, to her dismay, 
found it was no other than King George himself that she 
had been unwittingly addressing with so litt'e ceremony. 
All she could utter was ‘ What shall I say?’ ‘ Nothing 
at all,’ replied his Majesty; ‘you was very right to be 
cautious who you admitted.” This royal disregard of 
grammar seems to have furnished a precedent for that 
of the Court and of society in general.” 

It may be added that Miss Port, the heroine of 
the above anecdote, afterwards married Mr. Ben- 
jamin Waddington, a Monmouthshire squire, and 
that her daughter is the present Lady Llanover. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


“Wessex,” “Wester,” or “ Vessel” Curp.— 
I see that Mr. Tu1setton Dyer, in his interesting 
note on “Christmas in England” (5 S. x. 483), 
speaks of a “ wesley-bob” or “ vessel-cup” as if it 
were no longer customary in the neighbourhood of 
Leeds. I can testify that in Wakefield it is still 
quite common for children to go from house to 
house with a box—often a fancy soap-box or such- 
like representative of the stable or manger, retain- 
ing its original inscription, &c., on the inside of 
the lid—lined with coloured paper, and about half 
filled with evergreens, on which repose three dolls 
in ordinary dolls’ costume, but supposed to repre- 
sent Mary, Joseph, and the Babe; red-cheeked 
apples, oranges, &e. (I think I have seen 
“‘crackers”), are also put in. The children call 
the whole affair a “ wessel-cup” or “ wessel-bob,” 
and exhibit it from house to house, where they 
announce themselves by singing, to its proper 
tune, the charming old traditional carol, “ Here we 
come a-wesseling among the leaves so green,” 
which is, I think, in Bramley and Stuainer’s collec- 
tion. 
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I regret to say that in these days of school-board 
“education” the children have often but a very 
imperfect knowledge of what they mean by this 
service beyond the collecting of pence, and they 
sometimes give very odd answers if catechized. 
For instance, I have known one of the dolls de- 
scribed as “ Tichborne.” I am not sure that the 
term “wessel” is generally understood. It is, of 
course, a form of “ wassail,” and probably derived 
from a custom of drinking healths (“ Wes hel ”) 
from house to house. There is an interesting 
notice of the custom in Machyn’s Diary (1555-6) : 

“The xij even was at Henley a-pon Temes a mastores 
Lentall wedow mad a soper for master John Venor and 
ys wyff, and I and dyver odur neybors; and as we wher 
at soper, and or whe had supt, ther cam a xij wessells, 
with maydens syngyng with ther wessells, and after cam 
the cheyff wyffes syngyng with ther wessells; and the 
gentyll-woman had hordenyd a gret tabull of bankett, 
dyssys of spyssys and frut, as marmelad, gynbred, 
gele, comfett, suger plat, and dyver odur.”—Camden 
Boc., xlii. 99. 

“ Wessells” is explained in the note as “ visors, 
or masques.” J. T. F. 
Winterton, Brigg. 





Isatan xxl. 18.—“ He will surely violently turn 
and toss thee like a ball into a large country.” Many 
have, no doubt, wondered much as to what could 
be the physical fact intended by this simile, as 
they heard the above passage read in church on the 
morning of Monday, the 2nd ult. I used to wonder 
myself till I was a witness to the sight. I was in 
the island of Mitylene during a great storm of 
wind in winter. There is a plant, not unlike 
wormwood, which grows into a compact globular 
form, with very stiff stalks and branches. In winter 
it dies down to the ground, and in its dry and 
light condition is torn from its roots by the wind, 
and set bounding over the wide and unenclosed 
country. I have seen five or six of these coursing 
along at once—a vivid emblem of a man at the 
mercy of a higher power, helpless to choose his 
own course, or even to find rest. Plautus has, 
“Dii nos quasi pilas homines habent,” but this 
refers to the game of ball. 

E. Leaton Bieyxkrinsorr. 


An Historica Siepcr.—The following is 
taken from a Times telegram dated ‘“ Geneva, 
Dec. 30,” printed in the Times of December 31, 
1878 :— 

“During the late severe weather, wheeled carriages 
being almost useless, the demand for sledges was so great 
that many ancient vehicles, which had not seen the light 
for the greater part of a century, were brought into 
requisition, and the identical sledge, gaily painted, and 
its sides still ornamented with victorious eagles, in which 
Napoleon rode from Martigny to Bourg St. Pierre when 
he was preparing to cross the Alps before the campaign 
of Marengo, was seen daily driven about the streets of 
Lausanne. This interesting relic is now the property of 
a@ Vaudois voiturier, who lets it out for hire.” 


H. W. H. 
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Tae Evecrric Licut.—At the present moment 
it may not be uninteresting to note that the electric 
light was patented in London in the winter of 
1848-9, An account of it will be found in the 
Illustrated London News for January, 1849 (p. 58), 
The notice ends with a remark to the effect that 
“all hope of an extensive application of the electric 
light must now be abandoned ; but we shall still 
rejoice if it can be employed as a special mode of 
illumination on great public occasions.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Tue Bretrocrapuy or Arcnery.—To the series 
of lists under the above heading you may be 
willing to add the title of a little book which has 
come into my possession relating to a county 
society of the last century, of which a very aged 
relative of mine, now deceased, was a member in 
early youth. The book bears this title :—“‘ Regu- 
lations for the Union Society, established at Har- 
low in 1790.” The regulations conclude with the 
following :—“ That the arms of the society be the 
arms of the counties of Essex and Herts united. 
Supporters, a bowman and cricketer; crest, a 
crescent ; motto, ‘Archery, freedom, and love.,’” 
On the rose-coloured cover of the little book are 
depicted two shields with the arms of the counties, 
crest above and motto below, while the supporters 
exhibit two stalwart gentlemen, one in knee- 
breeches bearing a bat, the other in high boots and 
feather-crowned hat grasping a bow. 

The society was limited to fifty ladies and fifty 
gentlemen, and a president and lady president was 
appointed for each meeting. The list of members 
reads very much like a racing card, as each lady 
and gentleman assumed two or more colours, and 
each seems to have adopted two fanciful French 
designations, described as “‘ mottos.” 

I do not know whether you will think tbis 
record of the pastimes of a century ago worth 
adding to the “ notes.” I should be happy to send 
the list of the “names and colours” of the members 
should you or any of your readers desire it. 

[For “The Bibliography of Archery” see “N. & Q.,” 
5th 8, ix. 324, 383, 442; x. 102.] 


Stroup, GLovucrstrersuire.—There is certainly 
a great want of a “Handbook to Stroud and the 
neighbourhood,” containing what a visitor to the 
place, anxious to become acquainted with its 
history and topography, would desire to have before 
him. There is nothing of the kind to assist one in 
his researches in this highly picturesque and im- 
portant district. Iam well acquainted with the 
late Mr. Fisher’s Notes and Recollections of Stroud 
(1871) ; but the volume is too expensive for the 
purpose in view, and, besides, it is “ out of print” 
and not easily procured. A small sized book, with 
a good map or two and a few illustrations, would 
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be most acceptable to many, and I doubt not, from 
what I have heard, would prove a remunerative 
undertaking. But, unlike too many publications 
of the class throughout the kingdom, it should be 
strictly accurate in details, and not calculated in 
any way to mislead the reader. ABHBA. 


Rueries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


“TALES FROM 
says “ fourth 


WHo ILtustratep Lamp’s 
SHAKESPEAR”?—Bohn’s Lowndes 


edition, with twenty plates by William Blake, | 


1822.” The catalogues of the best informed book- 
sellers at the present day refine upon this, and 
describe the plates as designed by Mulready and 
engraved by Blake. Is there any authority for 
either statement? Gilchrist, in his Life, does not 
enter the Tales in his list of Blake’s engravings. 
Lowndes is also inaccurate in limiting the twenty 
plates in question to the fourth, when they accom- 
pany the earlier editions of the Tales.* 

Now, Godwin was the publisher of the Tales ; 
and Blake, we know, illustrated, in 1791, Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s Original Stories from Real Life. 
Charles Lamb, moreover, thought highly of Blake’s 
artistic merit. Therefore it is likely enough that 
Blake may have had more or less to do with these 
illustrations ; but I would gladly learn the extent 
of his co-operation, and where the fact of his or 
Mulready’s employment on these designs is re- 
corded. None of the plates, unluckily, are signed ; 
and, to complicate the matter, they vary in merit 
so much that one would almost suspect the em- 
ployment of two different engravers. For instance, 
it is difficult to ascribe to the same artist the fine 
late of “Nic Bottom and the Queen of the 

airies ” (which is quite Blakian) and the woodeny 
“Gratiano and Nerissa desire to be married.” 
Excepting this last, the ten plates of the first 
volume are much superior to the ten plates of the 
second, in which the Othello, Comedy of Errors, 
and Hamlet illustrations are perhaps the worst. 
Blake could hardly have engraved so slovenly and 
unanatomical a skull as the gravedigger is holding. 
The “ Advertizement to the Second Edition” in 
some measure apologizes for these shortcomings ; 








* The bibliography is rather involved. Concurrently 
with this illustrated edition “for young persons” ap- 

ared a plain edition “for the library,” with merely a 
Tontispiece of Shakspeare, engraved by T. Woolnoth 
after Zoust. Of this library edition the first impression 
appeared in 1807, the second in 1809, the third edition 
1816. Of the illustrated edition appeared, first im- 
pression, 1807 (this I have not seen, but the “ Advertize- 





and, after premising that the illustrations were for 
children, continues : “ The prints were, therefore, 
made from spirited designs, but did not pretend to 
high finishing in the execution.” Now who fur- 
nished these “ spirited designs,” and who engraved 
them? The above extract rather favours the idea 
that the designer and engraver were not the same 
person. A. 


Encuisn Encravers.—I have recently obtained 
a book of 100 pages containing engraved ciphers. 
The title-page is missing, but it contains a recom- 
mendation signed by the following engravers: 
Thomas Atkins, George Bickham, Charles Beard, 
John Bell, Bernard Baron, Claude Bosc, Peter 
Bosquain, Emmanuel Bowen, John Burton, Henry 
3urgh, Isaac Basire, William Caston, James Cary, 
James Cole, Benjamin Cole, Maximilian Cole, 
Henry Collins, Richard Cooper, Thomas Cobb, 
John Clause, John Carwithan, John Dolby, 
William Dugood, Thomas Evans, John Faber, 
Henry Fletcher, Pa. Fourdrinier, Thomas Gardner, 
Charles Gardner, John Gilbert, John Hoddle, 
Joseph Halshide, William Hulett, Richard Hop- 
thro, Joseph Howel, Edward Hill, John Harris, 
Andrew Johnston, Elisha Kirkall, Giles King, 
Thomas Long, Charles Moore, Andrew . Motte, 
Thomas Pingo, John Pine, Richard Perry, Ishmael 
Parbury, Samuel Parker, Thomas Plat, Peter 
Pelham, William Pennock, Thomas Ramsey, 
Bishop Roberts, John Raven, James Regnier, 
John Sturt, Josephus Sympson, William Sterling, 
Jacob Skinner, Mich. Shilburn, Chris. Seeton, 
James Sartor, John Symon, John Smith, James 
Smith, Robert Smith, William Henry Toms, 
George Thornton, Gerd. Vandergucht, Jon. Van- 
dergucht, William Pritchard, John Clark. In all 
seventy-two names. 

I find very few of these names in Spooner’s 
Dictionary, which, though an American compi- 
lation, professes to give all the facts to be found 
in previous books. I would ask, therefore, for the 
date of the publication of this book, and secondly 
whether this list has been used as a means of 
identifying or tracing English engravers. I take 
this opportunity also to inquire again if anything 
is known of the Peter Pelham mentioned above. 
See “N. & Q.,” 4" 8. xii. 118, 179. 

W. H. Wuirmore. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


Wnuat 1s THE Extension oF Rete Corvit /— 
In a Court roll of the manor of Bibury, second year 
of Charles I., occurs the following phrase, “ Item 
presentant (Juratores) quod inhabitantes de Bibury 
non habent nec utuntur rete Corvil ideo foris- 
fecerunt.” What is the extension of Rete Corvil, 
and why did they forfeit for not using it? I may 
add they suffer the same penalty for not using bow 


ment to the Second Edition” establishes its existence) ; and arrows, or “ Sagittar,” as the roll has it. 


the second in 1808; the third, 1816; fourth, 1822, 


E. L. D. 
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Datiaway’s “ Journey From RopBorovuGH To 
Gtovcester,” &c.—About the year 1790 the Rev. 
James Dallaway— “he had great abilities, but 
was pedantic and satirical”—wrote his Journ 

from Rodborough [near Stroud] to Gloucester, wi 

a Description of Country and an Account of 
the Cathedral. Where can I see it? A MS. copy 
was in the possession of Mr. Delafield Phelps, of 
Chevenage House, as appears from his privately 
printed Collectanea Gloucestriensia (London, 1842). 
ABHBA. 


TraApEsMEN’s Toxens.—Akerman, Burn, and 
other authorities say that the issue of these was 
prohibited by a proclamation of Charles II. on 
Aug. 16, 1672 :— 

“And all persons, who should after the lst day of 
September make, vend, or utter any other kind of pence, 
halfpence, or farthing, or other pieces of brass, copper, 
or other base metal, other than the coins authorized above, 
or should offer to counterfeit any of His Majesty's half- 
pence or farthings, were to be chastised with exemplary 
severity.” 

Now, I have a considerable number of tokens, 
especially of Kent, Sussex, and the Cinque Ports, 
bearing dates of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. I have not been able to find any work that 
alludes to tokens of a later date than the seven- 
teenth century except the Numismatic Chronicle, 
which speaks of some issued in Ireland as late as 
the first part of the present century. 

Will some one kindly say whether the issue of 
these tokens went on for more than a hundred 
years in spite of proclamations, or was there any 
relaxation of the law on the subject? Or to what 
author can I refer? CLarry. 


“Lay or tHe Last Miystret.”—In Harold’s 
Lay (canto vi.) these two lines occur :— 

** And each St. Clair was buried there, 
With candle, with book, and with knell,” 

Was the latter line ever corrected by Scott? 
Surely he must have written “with book, with 
candle,” &c. He could not have meant to lay 
stress on with and and. Yet in all the editions I 
have at hand I find the passage printed as I have 
quoted it. JAYDEE. 


“Moxe” or “ Moax.”--Mr. T. Birp says 
(5" S. x. 521) that he has heard a donkey called 
in Essex and Herts a bussock. In Devonshire 
a donkey is generally called a moke. Is this name 
common in other parts of England ? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 

[The term is common in London. ] 


MS. History or Fermanacu County.—This 
History, compiled by the Rev. Dr. Samuel 


Madden, of Waterhouse, co. Fermanagh, circa 
1720, was in the 
Wm. Betham. 


ssession of the late Ulster, Sir 
Where is it now? It is not 





amongst Sir William’s MSS. in the Brit. Mus., nor 
in T. C. D. Library, nor in the Royal Irish 
Academy, nor in the Royal Dublin Society. 
C. 8. K. 
Kensington, W. 


“THE LAST OF THE IRISH BARDS.”—To whom 
does this designation properly belong? Certainly 
not to Carolan, though one may see in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, a fine bas-relief of this gifted 
harpist, which was executed in Rome at Lady 
Morgan’s expense by Hogan, a son of the well- 
known sculptor, and bears the following in- 
scription :— 

* By the desire of Lady Morgan. 
To the memory of 
Carolan, 

The last of the Irish Bards. 
Obiit A.D. MDOCXXXVIIL. ; 
ZEtatis suze An. LXVIU.” 

A meeting of Irish harpers was held in Belfast 
in 1792, when many of the old harpers attended, 
and astonished their hearers by the display of their 
skill in ancient Irish music. ABHBA. 


Varta.—Can any one kindly tell me, from 
personal knowledge— 

1. Where is a catalogue of esquires and gentle- 
men of Yorkshire (R. Gascoign ; Sims, p. 328) to 
be found ? 

2. Where can the account of the family of Ogle, 
privately printed, Edin., 1812 (Sims, p. 268), be 
seen ? 

3. What lists of the royal household in the 
reigns of Hen. VI., Edw. IV., Rich. IIL, and 
Hen. VII. are there which can be consulted ? 

T. W. Carr. 

Barming Rectory, Maidstone. 


Miss Anne Borwesos, the oldest actress that 
ever appeared on any stage, died at Charleston, 
North America, in 1827, aged eighty-eight. She 
made her début fifteen years before Garrick, as 
Queen Katharine in Henry VIII. She continued 
to represent the younger class of matrons until she 
was seventy-eight, and she was sixty-six before 
she gave up playing the misses in their teens. Is 
there a published history of her life ? 

GeorceE EL tis. 

St. John’s Wood. 


Laurence Evuspen, Port Laureate FRoM 1718 
To 1730.—I want the date of his birth. In R. 
Bisset’s edition of the Spectator, 1793, it is said 
that Eusden died on Sept. 27, 1730, at his rectory, 
Conningsby, Lincolnshire; but the present rector 
of that parish finds no record of his residence or 
services there, nor of his burial in the churchyard. 
Biographical details of this writer are scanty, and 
apparently very unreliable. I should be glad of 
any information about him. 

Wa rer Hamitrtoy. 
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Franxs.—A friend of mine wants to know 
where he can find information in detail as to the 
privilege of franking letters, which belonged to 
the members of both Houses of Parliament and to 
several official personages. R. pe PevereE.. 


HERALDRY : THE Ricut TO BEAR ARms,—A; 
who is not, so far as is known, entitled to bear 
arms, marries B, a daughter and co-heiress of C, 
who was entitled to bear arms. A and B have 
sons. What arms will the sons be entitled to 
bear? Will they be entitled to bear those of C? 

» te 


NorrotK DRAUGHTSMEN AND PAINTERS OF 
THE E1cuteentu Century.—I desire information 
respecting — 

J. Saunders. I have by his hand a set of family 
portraits in pastil, drawn about the year 1750. 

T. Bardwell. I have portraits in oil by his 
hand, 1720-30. 
J. Bridges. 

riod. 

Francis Cufande or Cufaude : he spells his name 
both ways. I have portraits and miniatures by 
him. He painted, about 1720, the Commandments 
and the altar-piece in Denton Church, Norfolk. 

A. H. 


I have similar works of the same 


Little Ealing. 


“Lyine coip-FLoor.”—In this part of Lin- 
colnshire, close to the Norfolk border, the above 
expression seems to be commonly used of dead 
persons lying in the house before burial. Can any 
correspondent give an account of its origin, and 
also say whether its use is confined to this part of 
the country ? C. S. Jerram. 

Fleet, Lincolnshire. 


PriviteceD Frour Mitis.—In pursuing my 
History of Famines I met with an Act of Parlia- 
ment, 32 Geo. IT. c. 61, enacted 1758, and bearing 
the following title : “ An Act for discharging the 
Inhabitants of the Town of Manchester, in the 
County Palatine of Lancaster, from the Custom of 
fruiting their Corn and Grain, except Malt, at 
certain Water Corn Mills in the said Town, called 
the School Mills ; and for making proper Recom- 
pense to the Feoffees of such Mills.” This, although 
contained in the schedule of the Statutes at Large 
asa public, is really a “local and private” act, and 
its title alone is therefore printed ; hence I have no 
means at hand of learning any further details from 
the measure itself. But my more immediate 
point is to inquire if there be any more flour mills 
in the country with such special local privileges. 

Cornetivus WaLrorD. 

Belsize, London. 

P.S.—Has or had the lord of the manor any 
control over or privilege in connexion with corn 
mills ? 





A Wetsn Game.—In a the ety- 
mology of the word quintain, Mahn (Webster, 
s.v.) compares it with “W. (Welsh) chwintan, a 
kind of hymeneal game.” Will some native of the 
Principality, or some other scholar, kindly say 
what the game in question is, or was; or where 
any account of it is to be found ? D. F. 


ammersmith. 


Tue Rev. Toomas Horst was Vicar of Exton, 
Rutland, in 1763. Was he the same man as the 
Rev. Thomas Hurst, Rector of All Saints’, Stam- 
ford, and Vicar of Whissendine, Rutland, who 
died on Jan. 26, 1802? Tuomas Norra. 


Tuomas Dixon, Newcastie.—Can any of your 
Newcastle readers give me any information re- 
garding Thomas Dixon, author of the Portrait of 
Religion in Newcastle, being a clerical, satirical, 
and allegorical drama, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1836, 
second edition, 8vo. Printed for the author by 
W. Fordyce, Dean Street ? R. Ines. 


Kine Oswy.—This king made a vow that if he 
defeated Penda he would build and endow twelve 
monasteries. “ Twelve abbeys, with broad lands 
attached, showed the gratitude of Oswy for his un- 
expected victory,” &c. St. Hilda’s at Whitby 
appears to be the only one mentioned by name. 
Can any reader oblige with the names of the other 
eleven or with the locality in which situated ? 

i, oe Oe 

[Our correspondent should consult the early history of 

England in reference to his other queries. ] 


Epwarp anp Cuarues Ditty.—Is there any 
work or biography relative to the above eminent 
publishers, friends of Johnson and Boswell, 
their frequent guests in the Poultry and 
visitors at South Hill, Beds, and who are men- 
tioned so warmly in Boswell’s Life of Johnson ? 
Portraits of Edward and Charles, besides Jabez 
and Miss Dilly, are in the possession of my friends, 
but I am desirous of meeting with anything extant 
in the shape of anecdote or life beyond what is so 
well known in the Gentleman’s Magazine and 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

W. Layton Sammons. 

Cape Town. 


LeicesTeRSHIRE Fox-nuntinc.—An article by 
“ Nimrod ” appeared in the Quarterly Review upon 
this subject many years ago. The date is desired. 
Tuomas Norru. 


“THe Devit TuRN’p Hermit.”—I would gladly 
receive information respecting a work in two 
volumes, 12mo., about which nothing is said in 
Lowndes :— 

“The | Devil turn’d Hermit: | or the | Adventures 
| of | Astaroth | Banished from Hell. | A Satirical Ro- 
mance, | exposing | with great variety of Humour, in 
a series of Con- | versations between that Demon and the 
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Author, | the scandalous Frauds, lewd Amours, and 
devout Mockery | of the Monks and Nuns ; the Intrigues 
of Courts, &c. Founded chiefly on real Facts, and inter- 
spersed with the | Portraits and Secret History of most 
of the considerable | Persons that have lived in Europe 
within these Thirty | Years past. | Translated from the 
Original French of M* | de M***. | The Second Euition. 
| London, | Printed for J. Hodges at the Looking Glass 
over against S‘ | Magnus’s Church, London Bridge, and 
T. Waller,at | the Crown and Mitre, Fleet Street, 1751.” 
Is the above work scarce? Who was “M* de 
Met”? BolLEav. 


Avtnors or Quotations WANTED,— 
“ Who killed Kildare ? 
Who dared Kildare to kill? 
Death killed Kildare, 
Who dares kill whom he will.” 
ABHBA, 
* © si, o si, otiosi?”’ 
P. J. F. GANTILLoN. 


Replies. 


EMBEZZLE. 
(5 §. x. 461, 524.) 

Permit me to say that I was well aware of the 
modern use of bezzle in the sense of “ guzzle,” and 
that I have a copy of Chambers’s Dictionary, which 
Ihad consulted. But the modern use proves nothing 
whatever as to the history of the word in former 
times. I think my remark about Skinner’s absurd 
supposition has been misunderstood. It is neces- 
sary to add : (1) that there is not, nor ever was, 
such a word as beastle, it being a pure fiction made 
for the occasion ; (2) that, were there such a form, 
there is no reason why it should have the compre- 
hensive meaning “to make a beast of oneself” ; 
(3) that, even if there were, there would be no 
sort of reason for turning a significant word like 
beastle into an unintelligible bezzle; and (4) even if 
there were reason for this, there would still be no 
reason for putting a French prefix like em- before 
it. The whole series of suppositions, all purely 
gratuitous, are, when thus piled up, absurd in the 
highest degree, or, as I have ventured to call it 
already, “a joke.” Why is it that in English 
etymology all sorts of gratuitous inventions are 
so easily current, whilst we play no such tricks 
with Latin and Greek? The answer is that Latin 
and Greek are far better understood in a really 
scholarly fashion. Of the history of our language 
there is too little study. 

A friend has kindly sent me a good new quota- 
tion. He writes: In a letter from Reginald (after- 
wards Cardinal) Pole to Henry VIII, dated July 7, 
1530, he speaks of the consultation of divines at 
Paris in the king’s “ great matter,” and says it was 
“achieved ” according to the king’s purpose. The 
adverse party, he adds, use every means to embecyll 
the whole determination, that it may not take 


Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII., ed. 
Brewer, vol. iv. pt. iii. p. 2927. Another friend 
tells me that he ie often heard the word imbecile 

accented imbécile, which is much to the purpose. 

Water W. SKear. 

Cambridge. 

3RaHAM’s “Entusymusy” (5"§. xi. 8.)—I have 
heard a great deal of Mr. Braham from those who 
lived with him most intimately, and I knew him 
well myself in his latter years. He was a decidedly 
well-educated man, a great reader, and peculiarly 
impatient of blunders in pronunciation. I have 
never therefore believed it possible that, at a time 
when he was already middle-aged, he could have 
seriously pronounced “enthusiasm” in the fashion 
of Byron’s story. It was probably some misunder- 

stood joke or after-dinner “ chaff.” CG. PF, 


Bacon on “ Huprpras” (5" S. xi. 7.) —“ Notes 
and Queries is a wonderful institution” was the 
greeting which I received one day, about ten years 
after “ N. & Q.” was started, from a clerical con- 
tributor whom I accidentally met. I thanked 
him for his good-natured banter. But he said, 
“JT mean what I say. An interchange of corre- 
spondence between myself and a distinguished 
scholar on a matter discussed in it has ripened into 
a most agreeable friendship.” And then he went 
on to tell that a brother clergyman had got a very 
good living in the same way. 

I now beg to say “ Notes and Queries is a 
wonderful institution,” and I say so advisedly. 
Last week I made in it some inquiries about 
Montagu Bacon on Hudibras. It was nothing 
wonderful that I should receive from Mr. Sotty, 
who is as ready to give information as he is rich in 
its possession, some most interesting particulars in 
connexion with my query. But all my readers 
will admit I am justified in the declaration that 
“ Notes and Queries is a wonderful institution” 
when I tell them that before twelve o’clock on 
Saturday last, before half the habitual readers of 
this journal had seen the number containing my 
inquiry for a book which I had been looking 
after for upwards of forty years, I received by post 
what I supposed to be a bookseller’s catalogue, but 
which upon opening proved to be a copy of the 
pamphlet in question ! 

So determined is the generous donor to “ do good 
by stealth,” there is not to be found in it the 
slightest clue to the sender. I have a suspicion 
that it comes from a gentleman from whom I have 
before experienced similar marks of considerate 
kindness, although it is not my good fortune to be 
personally known to him. He will, if I am right, 
forgive my quoting to him “ Age quod agis!” 
and let me thank him privately as earnestly as I 
now beg to do thus publicl 





effect. See Letters and Papers, Foreign and 


Watssnes J. Toms. 
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Aw Irisu Bisnor Butuer (5" §. xi. 8.)—John 
Butler was third son of Edmond Butler, eighth 
Baron Dunboyne. He was consecrated to the 
(R.O.) see of Cork in June, 1763. On the death 
of his nephew in 1786 he succeeded to the title 
and esiates, and thereupon resigned his bishopric 
on Dec. 13 of that year. The bishop was then 
over seventy, but anxious to continue the succession 
of his family, he applied to Pope Pius VI. fora 
dispensation to marry. The Pope unhesitatingly 
rejected the application, and his lordship forthwith 
married his cousin and turned Protestant. No 
issue came of the marriage, and Lord Dunboyne 
died on May 8, 1800. On his death-bed he sent 
for a somewhat celebrated Augustinian friar, one 
Father Gahan, and by him was reconciled to the 
Church of Rome. The ex-bishop’s widow lived to 
the age of ninety-six, and died in August, 1860. 
Lord Dunboyne left a large sum to Maynooth 
College, where his name, qud peer, is reverenced, 
qua Protestant and pervert, is abhorred. 

Avevustus Jessopr, D.D. 


Mayor Anpré (5™ §. xi. 7.)—Although I am 
not prepared to answer either of the queries pro- 
pounded by A. P. S., I wish to make a note re- 
specting a highly effective ghost story, which I 
have often heard repeated upon what appeared to 
be exceedingly good authority. The story goes 
that at the time of André’s execution in America 
a young lady in England, to whom he was engaged, 
was sitting at the piano, when she suddenly 
screamed out and fell back in a swoon. On her 
recovery, she explained that the major had appeared 
to her hanging from a gibbet. Her friends at- 
tempted to comfort her by explaining that there 
could be no truth in her vision, because as her 
lover was an English officer he would be shot, and 
not hanged, if his life were taken at all. When 
the news actually arrived it was found that the 
execution had taken place at the very time the 
young lady swooned, and exactly as she had seen 
it in her vision. About a couple of years ago I 
wished to make use of this story, and therefore 
inquired of the friend from whom I had first heard 
it for such authentication as he could obtain. 
He took some pains in the matter, and the result 
was that the story entirely failed. André was 
attached, but not engaged, to the beautiful and 
accomplished Honora Sneyd, who afterwards be- 
came the wife of Richard Lovell Edgeworth (the 
father of Maria Edgeworth), and died of con- 
sumption on April 30, 1780, five months and 
two days before the execution of André, Further, 
it was discovered that the representatives of 
André’s family utterly deny the truth of the story 
and treat it as a fabrication. Anna Seward, who 
wrote the Monody on the Death of Major André, 
was a bosom friend of Honora Sneyd. 

H. B. W. 





Yarevey, Hants (5 'S, x. 307, 475.)—Mr. 
Picton says, “ Yate and gate are synonymous, the y 
and g being interchangeable.” “ Yateley is situated 
on the line of the old Roman road connecting Win- 
chester with the passage over the river at Staines, 
Tt seems, therefore, a reasonable explanation that 
the road or yate should have given its name to the 
pasture land through which it ran.” Mr. Picroy, 
I believe, here falls into a mistake which I also 
made in the earlier editions of my Dictionary. He 
confounds gate or gait (from the root of go), going, 
way, road, street, with gate, A.-S. geat, Northern 
E. yate, yet, the opening of an enclosure, or the 
door by which admittance through it is given or 
refused. The former word is never written with a 
y. “Good gentleman, go your gait, and let poor 
folks pass” (Shakesp.). Sc. “gang your gate,” go 
your ways, begone. It is only gate in the second 
sense that is ever spelt with a y: yate, yhate, yet. 
The fundamental signification is an outpouring, 
from A.-S. geotan, Dutch gieten, Platt Deutsch 
geten, Sc. to yet, to pour. Hence Pl. D. gat, the 
outpouring or mouth of a stream, any narrow pass- 
age of waters, and generally an orifice or hole ; 
explaining E. gate in the sense of the opening of 
an enclosure, from whence finally we pass to the 
notion of the material gate by which the opening 
is barred. The derivation from the notion of 
pouring may be illustrated by Swedish gjuta, to 
pour ; flodgjuta, a floodgate, the outpouring of the 
floodwaters. Compare also gut, the outpouring of 
the animal frame ; the Gut of Gibraltar, the gate 
by which the Mediterranean pours into the ocean. 
The two words are kept distinct in our older 
writers :— 

** He toke charyté and toke hys gate, 
And as he passede out at the gate 
R. Brunne, Handlyng synne, 1. 4728. 
“ He lay at the ryche mannys 3ate 
Ful of byles in the gate.” 
MS. in Halliwell. 


H. Wepewoop. 


” 


31, Queen Anne S8t., W. 


The county of Warwick offers very many ex- 
amples of the names of places terminating in ley, 
and I find in many cases they are grouped around 
the rise of some stream. One example will be 
enough for this present purpose. The villages of 
Arley, Slowley, Fillongley, Corley, and Astley are 
adjoining, and in this neighbourhood arises the 
river Sowe, which flows into the Avon. Under 
the head “ Arley,” Dugdale says :— 

“The latter syllable of this town’s appellation is very 
frequently used, as we know, for terminating the names 
of sundry villages ; and, if we ascend to the British for 
its original, we shall find die in that language to be the 
same as locus in the Latin, but if to the Saxons, dey there 
signifieth ground untill'd. Ar is British, and signifieth 
super in Latin. Thus ‘ Ar-lei’ is in effect docus altus.” 


In the case of Astley it is written in Domesday 
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Book “ Astleia, id est locus orientalis, but corrup- 
tion of speech hath in time changed it to Astley.” 
Referring to other places, the idea that lie signifies 
only wet ground or meadow land is not borne out 
by the situation of such places, some being upon 
high and dry land ; yet the more I look at the 

laces so named in this immediate neighbourhood 
Tent admit that the greater number are on the 
banks of, or near to, some brook or river. 

J. ASTLEY. 
Coventry. 


THEeoLocy THe Queen or Scrences (5" §, 
x. 515.)—On reading this phrase a fine passage in 
an obscure writer occurred to me in which I seemed 
to remember that it occurred. I find on reference 
that the precise words are not to be found; but 
nevertheless transcribe the passage, alike from its 
exquisite Latinity, its implication of the phrase 
referred to, and the rarity of the volume in which 
it is contained :— 

“ Principio igitur ei, qui perfectus legatus esse vellet, 

necessariam putamus esse scientiam sacrarum divina- 
rumque litterarum ; quaquidem nihil est omnino sanctius; 
nihil est divinius; ea vero tanto ceteris artibus, et dis- 
ciplinis antecellit, quanto res divine prastant humanis ; 
quanto mortalibus, et caducis, eterna. Etenim sacra in 
primis sapientia in animis nostris notionem quandam 
informat prepotentis, et immortalis Dei; ex hac autem 
cognitione, trinum illum, atque unum pie, sancteque, 
colimus, veneramur, ac contemplamur: in illo scimus 
esse omnia; ab eo fluere, et manare cuncta, tanquam a 
fonte bonorum omnium ; preterea vero, Deum opt. max. 
intelligimus semper fuisse; semper esse; ac semper 
futurum; vel potius semper tantummodo esse, cum 
relique sint partes temporis dilabentis ; cognoscimus 
etiam nosmet ipsos; et omnium cupiditatum ardore 
restincto, humana omnia despicimus ; et infra nos posita 
judicamus. O vite theologia dux, de sinu xterni patris 
educta, que Dei verbum inserens in hominum corda, 
perpetuam nobis affers salutem et quietem. O clurissi- 
mum vitz lumen, quod omnes errorum dividis tenebras ; 
rerumque coelestium discutis caliginem, sic, ut ad pro- 
creatorem mundi Deum, sedemque, vere beatudinis, 
possimus penetrare, et aliquando cum illo celestium 
animorum ctu, wvo perfrui sempiterno. Felicem in 
terris sine dubio vitam agere videntur ii, qui sanctissime, 
et christian hujus doctrine studio sunt ita dediti, ut ab 
eo nunquam divellantur. Hic enim est suavissimus 
animi cibue, quo sane tanta percipitur voluptas, quanta 
ne excogitari quidem potest."—De Legato, libri duo, 
Octaviani Magii, &c., Venetiis, m.p.Lxvi., 4to., p. 32. 
_ In writing this passage the author probably had 
in his mind the fine invocation of Cicero to Philo- 
sophy : “O vite Philosophia dux! o virtutis in- 
dagatrix, expultrixque vitiorum!” &c. (Tuscul. 
Disput., lib. v. 2). 

It was about the same time as the publication 
of the volume from which I have quoted, con- 
taining counsels of altogether impossible perfection 
for the education of an ambassador, that our own 
Sir Henry Wotton, when at Augsburg, wrote in 
an album that witty and celebrated definition, of 
which such clever use was afterwards made by 
Scioppius, into whose hands it fell : “ Legatus est 





vir bonus peregre missus ad mentiendum reipub- 
licee — Wituiam Bares, B.A. 
Birmingham. 


Famacosta (5@ §. x. 163, 255, 359.)—I 
admit Cot. Pripgzavux’s observation on my specu- 
lation as to Ammokhostos bearing a digamma. 
At the same time, although he is such a distin- 
guished Semitic scholar, I feel bound to resist his 
appropriation of Ammokhostos, Amathus, and 
Salamis as Phoenician, in the sense of Semitic. If 
he will refer to any of the tables I have given in 
the Palestine Exploration Journal, in my Pre- 
historic Comparative Philology, and my Khita 
and Khita-Peruvian Epoch, he will find all these 
words. Salamis I give as the Salem and Shalem 
of the Bible, Salamis of Cyprus, Soluma of Lycia, 
Salamis of Greece, Salmone of Elis, Sulmo of 
Italy, Salamo of Guatemala. To these I now add, 
for the first time, a West African habitat in Solima, 
from a country I have lately determined as pos- 
sessing a group of the same class. 

Amathus is paralleled as Amathus in Laconia, 
Amathia in Macedonia, Madia in Colchis, Amida 
in Armenia, Amad in the Bible. Ammokhostos, 
however, finds its parallel in the Mokisos of Cap- 
padocia, Makistos of Elis, and Mokaz of the Bible. 
Ammokhostos and Amathus do not seem to be the 
same word. 

So far in reply to Cor. Pripgaux; but the 
purpose of these notes is to point out that Cyprus 
has a more ancient history than the epochs of the 
Pheenicians and the Greeks, and that these very 
names are a proof of it. The cities of Cyprus 
were named in the same way as the cities of Asia, 
Europe, America, and, I will add, Africa, 

Beyond the remarkable remains that have been 
already found in Cyprus, we may look for those of 
the type of Mycene, and that Dr. Schliemann 
calls Troy, or even earlier. As to Pheenicia, we 
may take the testimony of the Bible that it was 
first Canaanite. It is, therefore, dangerous to 
assume that every name to be found in Pheenicia 
or Palestine was Semitic, although we are best 
acquainted with the Semitic epoch of Pheenician. 

Hype CLARKE. 


Curtous Corncrpences (5** §. x. 385, 502.)— 
I made my story as concise as possible in order to 
save space in “N. & Q.,” but 1 see that I made a 
mistake, for CLaRRY is evidently not one of those 
people to whom the proverb, “A word to the 
wise,” &c., can be said to apply. The whole of his 
elaborate note is founded on a misapprehension of 
what I said, and it contains a number of illogical 
conclusions (“ probabilities” he calls them) 
which are based upon this misapprehension, 
and are consequently totally erroneous. People 
who quote from Mill’s Logic should be careful 
to give some little evidence that they have 
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derived profit from it, or, to use another proverb, 
“ People who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones.” The Crystal Palace Bazaar was simply 
the place of meeting; neither of the sisters wished 
to buy anything there, and having met outside in 
the street, they did not even go into it. So much 
for CLarry’s first probability,* and the others are 
equally baseless and visionary. 

That this meeting of the sisters was curious I 
still maintain. The one sister drove up from 
Sydenham Hill and alighted at the entrance of the 
Crystal Palace Bazaar. Before entering it—for 
the place appointed by her for the meeting was 
inside, in the entrance hall, and not outside, on 
the pavement—she looked up and down Oxford 
Street, and saw her sister coming towards her. 
Her sister had no intention of going to the Bazaar, 
and therefore, had either of them arrived one 
minute sooner or one minute later, the meeting 
would not have taken place. The sister from 
Ealing did, in fact, without having received the 
postcard, precisely what she would have done if 
she had received it, and if this is not curious I don’t 
know what is. F. CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


A short time ago there was raised in your 
columns, under the heading “ The Tide of Fate” 
(I cannot find the reference at this moment), a 
question old as human speculation and observation : 
Will the mathematical computation of chances 
explain all that passes under the name “ coinci- 
dence”? Without attempting to discuss this 
question, may I make a suggestion towards render- 
ing it a little more determinable than it seems at 
present? This is that a collection of facts should 
be made for the statistics of coincidences, classify- 
ing them according to some rule, say of (1) time, 
(2) place, (3) person, (4) nature, (5) attendant cir- 
cumstances, and so. Some, and I suspect many, 
will be found to come under two or more of these 
heads at once, and mathematicians may compute 
how far the ratio of antecedent improbability 
would be increased by this circumstance. It is 
possible that some of your readers may have 
already made such a collection as I suggest. Iam 
myself commencing one. The two following have 
come under my notice this week, and you may 
perhaps think them worth recording in “N. & Q.” 

At the Board meeting of the Brecon and Merthyr 
Railway last month, a serious and fatal accident 
toa train of the company, owing to a “ wild run” 
down the incline at Tallybout on December 2, was 








* Ciarry seems to be of opinion that when one person 
wishes to meet another, and writes and names a place of 
meeting, the “‘ probability” is that the two persons have 
before met, talked, and agreed upon the said place of 
meeting ; but my opinion is that in at least ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred there would have been no previous 
meeting or agreement, and there most certainly was not 
in this case, 





reported. At the same meeting was also reported 
the death, within an hour and a half of the time of 
the accident, of one Thomas, who had been 
in receipt of an allowance of seven shillings a week 
from the company ever since the year 1867, in con- 
sequence of injuries sustained by him in that year 
from an accident to a train at the very same spot 
and from the very same cause. 

In the Times of Dec. 11 will be found a para- 
graph describing a serious accident to Lord 
Chichester, his being pitched out of a waggonette 
on his head the day before at Falmer Station, 
near Lewes. It is added, “It is just about twelve 
months ago that Lord Chichester was thrown from 
his horse near the same spot.” 

It has just been suggested to me that the months 
of November and December have proved par- 
ticularly fatal or dangerous to the royal family. 
I have not as yet attempted to verify this, further 
than the instances of the death of the Prince 
Consort in 1861, the illness of the Prince of Wales 
in 1871, and the death of the Princess Alice on 


the same day of the same month as her father. 
Cc. C. M. 





Temple. 


Servants’ Hatt ayp Barser’s Suorp Forreirs 
(5% §. ix. 188, 297.)—I have now procured a com- 
plete version of the rules of which I gave youa 
fragment in my original query :— 

“Good Rules to be observed by the Servants 
of —— Hall. 
*« If any one this rule doth break 

And cut more bread than he can eat, 

Shall to the box ¢ one penny pay 

Or burnt in hand without delay. 

And he that’s rude or base, profane 

Or dares to take God's name in vain, 

Twice that sum shali be his doom 

If he transgress in this said room, 

Paid direct without resistance 

Or each one here shal! lend assistance. 

And he that doth refuse to aid 

By him one penny shall be paid. 

Strangers exempted but one day, 

If longer they shall likewise pay.” 
The opening couplet is abrupt and rhymeless. I 
suspect we have here a version of the last century 
painted over a much older one, the task of such 
restoration being confided to the village signboard 
painter or some artist equally illiterate. 

P. P.’s forfeit list, for the transcription of which 
I beg to thank him, though fuller, is in essentials 
highly similar to mine. The two illustrate each 
other in an interesting manner. 

I have been informed that a set of such rules is 
to be found in the royal servants’ hall at Windsor. 
My informant believes these last to be as early as 
the sixteenth century. Could Gen. Ponsonsy, or 





"+ The box is affixed to the wall under the framed 
rules. “ Take” would rhyme to “ break,” but it weakens 
the force of the verse. 
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some other correspondent of yours with like faci- 
lities, kindly say if this be so? 

Beyond question, these servants’ hall forfeits 
throw a side light on those of the barbers’ shops 
mentioned in Measure for Measure (Act v. se. 1): 

“* Stand like the forfeits in a barber’s shop, 
As much in mock as mark.” 
And they help to support the conviction that 
though the rhymed list propounded by Kenrick * 
may have been doctored and edited, yet it was 
probably founded on a genuine prototype. Ken- 
rick’s barber’s forfeits were stated to have been 
seen near Northallerton, in Yorkshire. Moort saw 
a similar list in a barber’s at Alderton, in Suffolk, 
in which he remembers that some of the lines in 
Kenrick’s version occurred. Can any of your 
readers refer me to another list of such forfeits ? 
ZERO. 


“CHOIROCHOROGRAPHIA, SIVE HoGLANDIE 
Descriptio” (5 §. x. 428, 455, 477.)—I have 
now before me, bound in an octavo volume, this 
Latin poem and another, entitled Muscipula, sive 
Kambromyomachia, both printed in 1709. The his- 
tory of these facetious productions, so far as I can 
make out from internal evidence, is that Musci- 
pula, or the Mouse-trap, was written by E. Holds- 
worth, and addressed to Robert Lloyd, a Welsh 
gentleman, whom he calls his “ dear School-fellow.” 
In the poem the invention of the mouse-trap is 
celebrated as the grandest discovery of Wales. 
Choirochorographia is a “ retort courteous” to the 
Muscipula, giving a playful description of Hamp- 
shire, the native county of Holdsworth, under the 
name of “ Hogland,” and alluding to the invention 
of sausages or hog’s-puddings as the great dis- 
covery of Hampshire. 

In Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. iii. p. 67, 
the Muscipula is mentioned as “a poem which is 
esteemed a masterpiece of its kind, written with 
the purity of Virgil, whom the author so perfectly 
understood, and with the pleasantry of Lucian.” 

I possess two translations of the Mouse-trap into 
English, one by Samuel Cobb, M.A., late of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, the other by “a 
Gentleman of Oxford.” 

E. Holdsworth was son of the Rector of North 
Stoneham, Southampton, the rectory now possessed 
by the Rev. Canon Beadon, whose centenarianism 
does not appear to be doubted even by the late 
editor of “ N. & Q.” A. -B. Mipp.teron. 
The Close, Salisbury. 


* Quoted at length in Nares, ed. Wright and Halli- 
well, 1576. 


PALEY AND THE Watcn ILiustTRaTion (4% §, 
xi. 354, 452; xii. 15, 95; 5 S. x. 253, 522.)— 
Prof. Huxley, in a recent lecture, erred as to 
Paley when he ventured to say that the latter's 
argument was not “founded on fact,” since the 
hand (on which he was lecturing) grew. Paley’s 
fact is not manufacture or growth, but design, 
which would be the same whether the watch had 
“ growed” (like Topsy) or been made. To Paley 
design or chance were the only alternatives ; he 
rejects as irrational “ possible combinations of 
material forms,” “a principle of order,” “ result of 
laws,” and, what is most striking, he even antici- 
pates the professor's objection of growth (Nat. 
Theol., c. ii.). If the watch had the power of 
reproduction, as a living body has, the argument 
of design would only be strengthened, and it 
would apply to the generated thing as well as to 
the manufactured one. W. F. Hopson. 
Ospringe. 


The argument from design, of which the watch 
is the best illustration, is as old, if not as Adam, 
at least as the first fool who said in his heart, and 
made public his discovery, that there is no God. 
There is a passage from one of Lord Macaulay’s 
essays, quoted by Dr. Newman in his Lectures on 
University Subjects, which puts this very forcibly. 

y jects, P J J 
Macaulay says :— 

** As respects natural religion, it is not easy to see 
that the philosopher of the present day is more favour- 
ably situated than Thales or Simonides. He has before 
him just the same evidences of design in the structure 
of the universe which the early Greeks had.......The 
reasoning by which Socrates, in Xenophon’s hearing, 
confuted the little atheist Aristodemus is exactly the 
reasoning in Paley’s Natural Theology. Socrates makes 
precisely the same use of the statues of Polycletus and 
the pictures of Zeuxis which Paley makes of the watch.” 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, 

The Temple. 


Boston sounpEeD “ Bawston” (5 §. x. 338, 
357, 377, 526.)—R. R. is quite right as to the 
pronunciation of Boston, and X. P. D. and Mr. 
Water WuiTtE are quite wrong. The last, if I 
do not mistake, made peregrinations in various 
parts of England beside the one to which he 
alludes, and in giving examples of the pronuncia- 
tion of Lincolnshire must surely have picked up & 
note-book relating to Lancashire. Man and boy I 
have lived in Lincolnshire (my native county) 
nearly sixty years, and never in my life have I 
heard the expression, “ Wen’t ye keiim in?” No, 
Mr. Wuire, it would undoubtedly be, “ Wean’t y’ 
cum in?” “ Noa cheatin’ this time.” “ A weant 





+ See Dyce’s Shakspeare Glossary, whence I take the 
reference to Moor, Suffolk Words, &c., 1823, p. 133. 


Dyce partly believed in Kenrick’s list. Steevens pro- colnshire. Neither let Mr. Wuarre pin his faith 


nounced it a forgery, and certainly many of the expres- 


tak nowt for it,” &. “Oi,” “Oy,” “ loiar” (for 
liar), or “lags” (for legs) do not belong to Lin- 


| y © « 9, T. - or 7, 
sions are suspicious. Fuller (Holy Siate), 1642, also | 0 Strongly upon the Laureate’s Northern Farmer 
|as illustrating Lincolnshire (least of all North 
| Lincolnshire) pronunciation. Mr. Tennyson's 


mentions these barbers’ forfeits. The passage is quoted 


ante, 5” 8. vii. 489, 
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long residence in the South seems to have inter- 

fered with his recollection of, what I agree with 

R. R. in terming, our broad but manly pronuncia- 

tion. W. E. H. 
North Lincolnshire. 


CENTENARIANS (5% §, x. 406.)—The translation 
of the A. V. in Ecclus. xix. (cor. xviii. 9) does not 
accurately represent the language of the original: 
"Apps ipepOv dvOpirov roAAG Eryn Exarév, 
so far as the rendering of zwoAAd by “at the 
most.” It is certainly in accordance with the 
Vulgate “ut multum centum anni”; but this is 
not followed by all the subsequent versions. 
Coverdale has, “ Yf the nombre of a mans dayes 
be allmost an hundreth yeare, it is moch.” The 
Bishops’ Bible adds a clause, and has, “If the 
number of a mans dayes be almost an hundred 
yeeres, it is much: and no man hath certaine 
knowledge of his death.” The Geneva Bible has 
the same. The A. V. represents the Vulgate. But 
the more literal version is, “ The number of man’s 
days is many hundred years,” taking “ man’s” 
collectively. The word “man” is so taken in 
vy. 8, “ What is man”; but while it is exactly the 
same in the Greek, it is changed to “a man,” 
individually, in A. V., v. 9. In the collective 
sense it would mean, comparing the many centuries 
of man’s life on earth, what is this space of time to 
eternity? And this agrees with v. 10, where again 
there is a variety of rendering. The Greek is 
dutws OAiya Etn €v Huépa atovos, which the 
Vulgate translates, “Sic exigui anni in die evi.” 
Here also Coverdale has, “ So are these few yeares 
to the dayes euerlastinge”; and the Bishops’ and 
the Genevan versions are the same, only the 
Bishops’ Bible inserts “of” before “ euerlasting.” 
The A. V., however, has here, “So are a thousand 
years to the days of eternity,” a translation derived 
from the substitution of yiAca for oAvya. This is 
so in the version in the Complutensian Polyglot. 
But it is OAvya in the Oxford edition of the 
Septuagint, from the MS. Vat., with no notice of 
any variation in MS. Alex. It would seem that 
the writer of Ecclesiasticus is dealing with the 
general comparison of time and eternity, without 
assigning a definite limit to the extreme period of 
man’s life, as it isin A. V. Cf. 2 Pet. iii. 8. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 

Casopunum (5 §, x. 498.)—Mrs, Everett 
Green asks, “ What place is meant by ‘Caio- 
duni’?” The answer will be found in Orbis 
latinus, oder Verzeichniss der lateinischen Benen- 
nungen der bekanntisten Stadte, &c., by J. G. Th. 
Graesse, Dresden, 8vo., 1861: “ Cajodunum, 
Kieydany, St[adt] in Polen.” 

Wma. Carrett. 


Witiiam tHe “Mamzer” (5 §. x. 430.)— 
Mamzer is a word occurring twice in the Hebrew 





Scriptures, namely, Deut. xxiii. 2 (in A. V., 
xxiil. 3) and Zech. ix. 6, and is rendered in the 
Authorized Version “bastard.” In the Talmud 
the word is interpreted as comprising those only 
born of adultery or incest. The root of the word 
is probably cognate with the Arab. madara, “to be 
foul.” Cp. Gesenius (eighth ed., 1878). 

Would your correspondent be kind enough to 
cite passages where William L. is styled “mamzer”? 

A. L. Maruew. 
Oxford. 


The Hebrew word 722 (mamzer), in the English 
translation of the Bible rendered “ bastard,” was 
child of an Israelite and a heathen, or of parents 
within the forbidden degrees of affinity, and is 
also used as denoting one of an alien race. 

B. B. 

For explanation of this word see Sir Francis 
Palgrave’s Normandy and England. I have not 
the book at hand, so cannot give the exact refer- 
ence. a ee 

“ CHRISTIANITY WITHOUT THE Cross” (5" §, 
x. 460.)— Probably the book for which TownLey 
asks is Christianity without the Cross a Corrup- 
tion of the Gospel of Christ, a sermon preached 
before the University of Oxford on Septuagesima 
Sunday, 1875, by the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., &c. 
J. Parker & Co., Oxford and London). 

Epwarp H. Marsua.t. 

The Temple. 


Ratpu Rosert Anperson, Surceon (5 §, x, 
496.)—He does not appear to have taken any 
degrees. In the Medical Directory for 1857 he is 
entered simply as having become a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, England, in 1834 ; 
and in the obituary for the year 1859 he is stated 
to have died at Houghton-le-Spring, Durham, 
Nov. 27, 1857. JAYDEE. 


Tue Curristian Name or Gosparric (5 §, x. 
443.)—The suggestion of Ancio-Scorus that the 
prefix to Patrick in this name may mean “ servant 
or disciple” is not far wrong. Although I know 
also nothing of Celtic, I think I may say he will 
find that this prefix is the local form (Cumbrian ?) 
of Gwas, from which word as it was in Gallo-Celtic, 
through French, we have the derivatives Vassal and 
Vavasour. Gwas is repeated in the latter word, 
which as more anciently spelt Vasvasor makes its 
meaning evident, ¢. e. the vassal of a vassal. The 
idea of Sir Henry Spelman and others that this 
word was originally Valvasor, a doorkeeper, is 
erroneous, though this spelling of it may be found 
in Du Cange. 

The Earl Gospatric, whose tombstone inscribed 
with his name only is in Durham Cathedral, was 
not the first of his name in his family, for he and 
the son of the thane Arkill were doubtless named 
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after their relative Gospatric, who was slain at 
York on the fourth night of Christmas, 1065 
(cf. “N. & Q.,” 5" S. iii. 131). 

I may here note that Mr. Freeman (Hist. Nor- 
man Conquest) is certainly mistaken in supposing 
the Gospatric* of the Domesday Book, Yorkshire, 
to have been the earl, whereas there are many cir- 
cumstances which all but prove this was the son of 
Arkill. He was lord of Masham, &c., and his 
neighbour of Middleham, in the same dale, bore 
curiously the Gaelic equivalent (?) of his name— 
Ghilepatric. Other names, which more frequently 
occur in the Lowlands of Scotland afterwards, are 
to be found in Yorkshire at this date (1086). For 
example, Crinan, Maldred, Malcolum, Ghilebride, 
Ghilander, among others. A. 8. Extis. 

Westminster, 


For other instances of its occurrence see the 
Newminster Cartulary, Surtees Series, vol. Ixvi., 
pp. xi, 117, 185, 268, 269, 297. os a oe 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Antiquity oF tHe Wurp-top (5" S, x. 427.)— 
May I found a query on this note? I have no 
doubt the Elizabethan Prayer Book and its initial 
letters are interesting; but that proves not the 
antiquity of the whip-top. My question is, When 
was there a time when youth had not this toy ? 

In the seventh book of the A?neid of Virgil, 
ll. 378-384, the wildness of the Latian Queen 
Amata, roused to fury by Juno and Alecto, is 
compared with the gyrations of a top lashed by a 
circle of boys in a paved court :— 

* Ceu quondam torto volitans sub verbere turbo, 
Quem pueri magno in gyro, vacua atria circum 
Intenti ludo exercent. Ille actus habena 
Curvatis fertur spatiis : stupet inscia turba, 
Impubesque manus, mirata volubile buxum : 

Dant animos plage.” 
But the Greeks had BéuBiE and pduBos; and 
perhaps Mr. E. Marswauv or some one else will 
point out the earliest use of these words, and 
whence they got the toy. My impression is that, 
had we the means of tracing it to its source, it 
would be found to be antediluvian. 
Gipses Ricavp. 
Long Wall, Oxford. 


In a mutilated and fragmentary window at 
Thornhill Church, near Dewsbury, is a representa- 
tion of a female holding a child on each arm, while 
two others are playing at her feet. One of them 
has a top spinning on the ground, and I think a 
whip raised in his right hand. The glass is of the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, and is supposed 
to represent the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph, 
our Saviour, and his foster brother St. James. 

Ge Ko Be 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


* Some account of him will be found in the Journal 
of Yorkshire Archaeol. and Top. Assoc., vol. iv. p. 385, 


Your correspondent W. H. H. R. will find that 
the whip-top is many hundred years older than 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, ¢.g., Horace, De 
Art. Poet., 379 :— 

* Ludere qui nescit...... 

Indoctusque pilz discive trochive quiescit.” 
E. L. Bienxrysopp, 


For the origin of this popular game we must go 
back very many centuries before our Queen Eliza- 
beth. It was known both to the Greeks and 
Romans. A boy whipping a top often formed the 
subject of the marginal paintings in early MSS, 
(see Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes). 

H. Fisuwicx, F.S.A, 


Joun Waker, Lexicocrapner (5™ §. x. 447.) 
—The following extract from the Gentleman's 
Magazine may be useful to W. S. :— 

“John Walker, a philological writer, was born at 
Friern Barnet, in Hertfordshire, in 1732. He went on 
the stage, which he quitted in 1767 to join Mr. Usher in 
a school at Kensington, but this partnership was dis- 
solved at the end of two years, and Mr. Walker became 
a lecturer in elocution. He published several worke of 
reputation, the principal of which were A Rhyming Die- 
tionary, 8vo.; Elements of Elocution, 8vo.; a Rhetorical 
Grammar, 8vo.; a Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, 
4to.; a Key to the Classical Pronunciation of Greek, 
Latin, and Scripture Proper Names, 8vo. He died in 
1807.” 

Epwarp J. Tartor, F.S.A.Newe. 

Bishopwearmouth, Durham. 


The Penny Cyclopedia gives a fair sketch of his 
early connexion with the stage and his subsequent 
work as a lecturer on elocution and an author. It 
states that he was born at Colneyhatch, in the 
parish of Friern-Barnet, Middlesex, March 18, 
1732, and after being brought up as a Presbyterian 
became a Roman Catholic, and was buried among 
his co-religionists in Old St. Pancras churchyard, 
London, having died August 1, 1807. 

Jostan Minuer, M.A, 


Waryey’s Distittery, Battersea (5% §, x. 
448.)—Mr. Walford in Old and New London 
states that York House stood near the water-side, 
on the spot now occupied by Price’s Candle Fac- 
tory. Lysons speaks of York House as standing 
in his time, and that formerly it was the occasional 
residence of the archbishhps. Was not Watney’s 
Distillery erected on the site of Bolingbrook House, 
where Pope is said to have composed his Essay on 
Man? EverarD Home CoLEeMay. 

71, Brecknock Road, N. 


“ DeaTH-BED SceNES AND PasToraL ConveER- 
saTions” (5 S. x. 514.)—I do not think that 
there is any one living better able than myself to 
answer the query of your correspondent Mr. 
PickrorD as to the authorship of the above work ; 
for I am the only surviving child of the Rev. 





William Wood, B.D., once student of Ch. Ch. 
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Oxford, afterwards Rector and Vicar of Fulham 
and Canon of St. Paul’s, and at the time of his 
decease, in 1841, Recto. of Coulsdon, Surrey, and 
Canon of Canterbury. I well remember as a child 
copying out the first of his stories for him, and 
oftentimes afterwards running in as I passed his 
study door to see how he was getting on, and 
peeping over his shoulder to read the last para- 
graph before the ink was dry. His reason for 
adopting a nom de plume and inventing the fiction 
of the book’s being published by the sons of the 
late “ Dr. Warton” was, he told me, that he feared 
his parishioners might be reluctant to send for him 
if they knew that there was “a chiel amang them 
taking notes.” The work made, I believe, a great 
sensation at the time, and the late Rev. J. Keble 
was not the only leader of the Oxford school 
who pronounced Death-bed Scenes the dawn of the 
Oxford movement. After my father’s death my 
mother published a fresh edition with a life of the 
author prefixed to it, written at her request by 
one of his Oxford pupils, the Rev. John Russell, 
D.D., some time Head Master of the Charterhouse 
School, and at that date Rector of Bishopsgate and 
Canon of Canterbury. Cuar.totte Woop. 


ParisH Documents (5* §. x. 427, 527.)—I sus- 
pect that a “cate” is connected with the French 
acheter, to purchase, and that when notice was 
given of the owner’s intention to sell to a stranger 
any one of the next of kin might assert a prior 
right to buy at the same price. G. O. E. 


Tre Parisn Butt (5 S. x. 248, 354; xi. 15.) 
—“The Mayor of Marlborough, in consideration 
of his finding a town bull, receives 8d. for every 
cow turned on a piece of land called ‘ the Port- 
field,’ belonging to the Corporation.” See Appendix 
(part i.) to the Report of the Commissioners on 
Municipal Corporations of England and Wales, 
1835, vol. i. p. 63. And among the items of ex- 
penditure by the Corporation of Nottingham, 
given in the same Reports (vol. ii. p. 1972), is the 
following : “ Paid for the bull for the commons, 
71. 10s.” G. L. Gomme. 


Edwards, in his Collection of Old English Cus- 
toms and Curious Bequests and Charities, London, 
1842, says :— 

“ From a copy of court roll of the manor of Isleworth 
Syon, dated 29th December, 1675, it appears that Thomas 
Cole surrendered 4a. Ir. of customary land lying in 
several places in the fields of Twickenham, called the 
Parish Land, anciently belonging to the inhabitants of 
Twickenham, for keeping a bull for the common use of 
the inhabitants, in trust for the use of the said inhabitants 
for keeping and maintaining a sufficient bull for the use 
aforesaid. 

“An entry in an old churchwardens’ ledger of the 
6th October, 1622, states an agreement between the 
Vestry and Mr. Robert Bartlett, that he should hold 
the three acres and a half of the Parish Land with the 
Bull Mead, paying the same rent to the parish as he 





formerly did, with the conditions that he, receiving a 
bull from the churchwardens for the common use of the 
parishioners, should keep the same at his own charge; 
and if the bull should die, should provide another.” 
Pp. 65-66. 
J. JEREMIAH, 

Iona (4™ §. iv. 325, 520; v. 75.)—About 
680 a.p. Adamnan, ninth Abbot of Hy (Iona), 
edited a Life of Columba. In the best MSS. of 
Adamnan and of other early writers, the Latinized 
form of Hy is Joua, used as-an adjective, agreeing 
with insula. JToua becomes Jona, first from a 
misreading of u for n, secondly from a fanciful 
connexion with I[éndéh—dove, the Hebrew equiva- 
lent of the name of Columba. Adamnan remarks that 
the saint’s name was the same with the Heb. Jéndh, 
with the Greek weprorepd, and with the name of 
the prophet Jonah. The form in Adamnan proves 
that the a in Jona cannot be a Norse suffix, repre- 
senting the Norse ey, island, as Mr. Taylor sup- 
poses in his Words and Places, p. 108 (ed. 1873). 
See interesting note in Robertson’s Church History, 
vol. i. p. 556 ; also Strangford’s Letters on Philo- 
logical Subjects, p. 188. A. L, Mayruew. 

Oxford. 


Capt. James Kine (5" §S. x. 27, 75, 278.) —The 
two James Kings mentioned by AbuBa were not 
related. The pedigree of the Master of the Cere- 
monies at Bath and Cheltenham runs thus :— 

The Rev. Thos. King, M.A., Prebendary of 
Swords, co. Dublin (sixth son of James King, Esq., 
of Corrard and Gola, co. Fermanagh, by Nicholis 
Johnston his wife, v. Burke’s Peerage, &c., 8.v. 
“ King, Bart. of Corrard”), born in Fermanagh, 
1663 ; imprisoned by the Jacobite Government in 
1689; m. Elizabeth, dau. and heiress of John 
Bernard, Esq., of Drumin, co. Louth (and relict 
of the Rev. John Archdall, Vicar of Lusk, whose 
death, in 1690, was occasioned by the troubles of 
the period); he died Jan. 1, 1709, leaving issue by 
her (who d. Dec., 1731). Their eldest son— 

James King, D.D., Prebendary of Tipper, and 
Rector of St. Bride’s, Dublin, the friend of Dean 
Swift and one of the executors of his will, d. 1759, 
leaving issue by his first wife, Margaret (who d. 
Aug. 19, 1748), four sons, the eldest of whom was 
Robert, LL.D., Dean of Kildare, and the second, 
Thomas King of Dublin, m. Nov. 10, 1748, Mary, 
dau. of Alderman John Adamson, of Dublin, and 
d. Oct., 1800, leaving issue by her (who d. Dec., 
1791), with two daurs. (Margaret, d. unm. 1782, 
and Elizabeth), one son— 

James King, a captain in the army, who distin- 
guished himself in the American War (v. The 
Original Bath Guide, by Meyler, Bath, 1841). He 
retired from the service, and, in 1786, was Master 
of the Ceremonies at the Lower Rooms, Bath, and 
became M.C., in 1811, at the Upper Assembly 
Rooms (v. The Bath Archives, Diarves and Letters 
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of Sir Geo. Jackson, K.C.H., Lond., 1873, p. 302), ever thought whence it was derived? I should 


and, as mentioned by Apna, was also M.C. at 


Cheltenham. He m. Aug. 18, 1794, Margaret, sister | 


and heiress of Sir John Bulkeley, Knt., of Presadd- 
fed, Bodedern, Anglesey ; she d. s.p. 1830. 


Mr. King d. Oct. 16, 1816, leaving no legitimate | 


be glad to hear the opinion of your correspondents 
as to the following :—The word “yanks” is always 
used in the east of Lincolnshire to describe the 
coarse, untanned leather gaiters worn by the 
country folk. There was a large exodus from this 


issue; he was, however, father of a son, James | part of the country to America. Might not, there- 
King, who was educated for the army, and became fore, the word “Yankee” have been used to dis- 
a gallant soldier. Being adopted by Mrs. King, | tinguish those who wore these guiters or “ yanks,” 
he succeeded to her estate of Presaddfed. In 1806| the incoming strangers, from the original in- 


he got his commissions as ensign and lieutenant, 
and in 1811 his captaincy in the Light Infantry. 
He served in the W. Indies, and at the capture of 
St. Domingo, in 1809, and was subsequently with 
the 87th Royal Irish Fusileers in the Peninsula. 
He was severely wounded in the leg at Vittoria in 
1813. Capt. King served the office of high sheriff 
for his county, and m. Mary Moullin, a Guernsey 
lady, who d. Aug. 5, 1873, aged seventy-seven. 
Her husband did not long survive her, as he died 
8.p., deeply regretted by all who knew him, on 
October 8 following, at the advanced age of eighty- 
six years. He never fully recovered the effects of 
a brutal assault made on him by one Thomas Kelly, 
a tramp, and doubtless the shock of the occurrence 
hastened the death of his wife. According to the 
report of Kelly’s trial in the Times of Mar. 21, 
1873, “This man went into the kitchen of the 
house (of Presaddfed) at dusk on the 8th of Nov. 
last, while the three female servants were at tea. 
There was no man about the premises. The 
prisoner brandished a stone-breaker’s hammer, and 
demanded to see Captain King. Being refused, he 
made his way into the room where Captain and 
Mrs. King were sitting. Captain King rose to 
ask his business, when he gave him a violent push. 
Captain King fell across the fender, fracturing one 
of his ribs. In consequence of his injuries he has 
been ill ever since, and was not even able to attend 
court.” Kelly was sentenced to ten years’ penal 
servitude : five years for the assault on Capt. King, 
and five for assaulting one of the maid-servants. 
Capt. King bequeathed his estate to the Stanleys 
of Alderley. C. 8. K. 


Kensington, W. 


Tue tate W. G. CrarK (5@ §. x. 400, 407, 
438.)—Mention is made at the earliest of the above 
references of the well-known excellence of the Greek 
and Latin verse composition by W. G. C. May I 
ask whether any specimens were printed beyond 
those in Sabrine Corolla? If A. J. M. would 
privately favour me with the loan of any of the 
versions from In Memoriam or any of the Sales 
Aittici to which he refers, I should be deeply in- 
debted to him. P. J. F. Gantitioy. 

5, Fauconberg Terrace, Cheltenham. 


Yankee (5% §, x. 467; xi. 18.)—We use the 
word “ Yankee” often, but how many of us have 





habitants, who wore mocassins ? Sar. 
Latron Priory (5% §. x. 147, 298.)—The diffi- 
culty of your correspondents seems to lie in a con- 
fusion of the dedication (St. John Baptist) of a 
desecrated priory church with that (St. Mary the 
Virgin) of an adjacent secular or parish church, 
often so found, still surviving. This is evident 
from the extract itself, from the History of Essex, 
which Mr. MarsHatu gives, 5" 8. x. 298. But 
he has too hastily concluded that the dedication, 
St. Mary, is “incorrectly” given in that book 
because Bacon’s Liber Regis gives it as St. John B, 
It is more likely that Bacon is in error in imputing 
the dedication of the past priory to the surviving 
parish church. THomas KERSLAKE, 
Bristol. 


Tue Poustication or Caurcn Recisters (5" 
S. vi. 484; vii. 9, 89, 131, 239, 290, 429, 459; 
viii. 53, 152; x. 470, 498, 516.)—The Vicar of 
Leigh, near Manchester, the Rev. J. H. Stanning, 
is practically solving this important question. In 
The Leigh Parish Magazine for January, 1879, he 
has commenced to reprint his registers verbatim, 
and promises to go on with them until completed. 
The large number of parish magazines under the 
control of the clergy forms an admirable means of 
putting the registers out of the reach of loss or 
damage ; and it would be satisfactory to know 
that other clergymen are following the example of 
the Vicar of Leigh. The registers, which begin in 
1559-60, are of considerable interest ; and Mr. 
Stanning has it in view to issue his reprint sepa- 
rately. Joun E. Baier. 

Stretford, Manchester. 


“ How Lorp Nairn was Savep” (5 §. xi. 9.) 
—The song of the men of Kenmure, which begins 
*“ Kenmure’s on and awa’, Willie,” 
was one of the favourite and most spirited of the 
Jacobite ballads of 1715. The fourth verse con- 
tains the line which Sir F. Doyle has used as & 

household or familiar expression :— 
“ For Kenmure’s lads are men, Willie, 
For Kenmure’s lads are men ; 
Their hearts and swords are mettle true, 
And that their faes shall ken,” 
The entire song is to be found in all the collecti 
of Scotch ballads of 1715, Epwarp Sotty. 
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Execrorat Facts (5* §S. ix. 446 ; x. 38.)—The 
Imperial Poll Book, by James Acland, price three 
shillings, published by R. Clarke & Co., 51, Thread- 
needle Street, London, E.C., gives a list of the 
elections from 1832 to 1873, showing the politics 
of each candidate and the number of votes polled. 
There may very possibly be a supplement, bring- 
ing the work down to a later time than 1873. 

Some time since the House of Commons ordered 
a return to be prepared of the members of the 
House since the origin of the House in the thir- 
teenth century. The return was shortly before 
the close of the session presented “in dummy,” 
and when completed will no doubt be issued 
during the recess. 


Hogmanay Custom (5* §. ix. 46 ; x. 59, 277.) 
—I have another version of the Scotch rhyme be- 
sides that given by Mr. Carrie, but cannot say to 
what part of the country it specially belongs, viz. : 

“ Get up, guidwife, and shake your feathers ; 
Dinna think that we are beggars; 
We are wee weans come out to play, 
Rise up and gie’s our Hogmanay.” 

I find that this custom prevailed also in Cumber- 
land and in Northumberland. It is noticed in “ An 
Essay on the Character, Manners, and Customs of 
the Peasantry of Cumberland,” by Thomas Sander- 
son (1759-1829), in The Poetical Works of Robert 
Anderson, vol. i., Carlisle, 1820, from which essay 
the following is extracted :— 

“In some parts of Cumberland a number of boys and 
girls, on the eve of New Year's Day, go about from house 
to house singing a sort of carol, of which the following 
lines are the 1 first couplet :— 

* Hagnuna, Trolola, 
Give us some pie, and let us go away.’ 

When they receive their present of pie, they depart 
aceably, wishing the donor a happy new year. In 
orthumberland the first word in the couplet is Hagmena, 

which some derive from the two Greek words agia mene, 

signifying the holy month. 

“The custom is not unknown in Scotland. Some years 
ago one of her ministers endeavoured to abolish it by 
censuring it from the pulpit: ‘Sirs’ (said he to his 
audience), ‘do you know what Hogmane signifies ! 2 Tt is, 
the devil be in the house !—that is the meaning of its 
Hebrew original.’ Our little strolling Cumbrian boys 
and girls will not, I think, be persuaded that any part of 
their begging song conveys an imprecation on the houses 
which they visit.”—P. lviii. 

D. WuyrTe. 


Batciyy or Barcény (3 §. ix. 303, 380, 519 ; 
5" S. x. 299.)—Rogers, I remember, says some- 
where that to hear any one say balcdny “ made 
him sick.” No doubt balcdny is right ; but the 
word, like senitor, oritor, and others, has followed 
the usual English practice in throwing back its 
accent as far as possible, and I suppose it would 
now be “vulgar” to say baledny. Even among 
the cultivated classes language is not the same in 
the mouths of the old and of the young; and the 
differences are forgotten if they be not noted at the 





time. I myself have known an old gentleman who 
still said Room for Rome, and an old lady who 
said insteed for instead, and another old lady 
who said bewrial for burial, and another who said 
breekfast for breakfast. This last, however, is 
matter of local usage in the North, where, I think, 
ea is always pronounced ee. Thus, in a menagerie 
the other day, as I stood before a cage of brown 
bears, a young man came up to me and said, with 
solemn countenance, “Is them beers ?” 
A. J. M 


Byron makes it short in Marino Faliero :— 
* On the balciny 
Of the red columns.” 
T. Moore, however, follows the Italian, which 
has always seemed the more musical to me :— 
“To climb yon light balcdny’s height,” 
W. J. Bernuarp-Smirs. 


ACTRESSES FIRST PERMITTED ON THE STAGE 
(5 §. x. 468.)—Late in 1660, or early in 1661, 
Killigrew brought forward a lady to play Desde- 
mona, and very shortly after Sir William Davenant 
followed his rival’s example. In my little book, 
just published, entitled The Poets Laureate of 
England, at p. 74, et seq., will be found “ A Pro- 
logue to introduce the first Woman,” &c., and an 
extract from the Royal Letters Patent, granted in 
1662, which sanction the innovation. 

Watrer Hamitron. 


Banpaes (5 §, ix. 107, 128) : Heraxpic (5" §, 
ix. 206.)—May I be allowed to draw Mr. J. R. 
PLancHf’s attention to the above unanswered 
queries, and to crave his kind assistance ? 

Sr. Swirary. 


Autnors or Booxs WantTep (5 §S. x. 516.)— 
Ode to Thos. Percy, &c., fol., Edin., 1804, was by Miss 
Jessy Stewart, of Edinburgh. J. O. 


Avutnors or QuoratTions Wantep (5 §. 


9.)— 
*T have culled a nosegay,” &c. 
This quotation, said to be’ from Montesquieu, is, with 
a slight difference, prefixed to Familiar Quotations, by 
John Bartlett, who credits (and he is very accurate) 
Montaigne with the flowery metaphor. 
Frepx. Rue, 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 

A History of England from the contest ion of the Great 
War in 1815. By Spencer Walpole. 2 vols. (Long- 
mans. ) 

To treat satisfactorily of such very recent history as that 

which forms the subject of Mr. Walpole’s interesting 

volumes, it is necessary, in our judgment, that the his- 
torian should constantly keep before his reader the 
political and social conditions which preceded the period 
of which he is actually writing. And it is no less 
necessary that such a writer should have breadth of 
sympathy, that he should shut himself up in no narrow 
groove, and that he should be able to tell dispassionately 
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the story of hotly controverted deeds, without rousing 
the smouldering ashes of party strife. These _———— 
we are glad to find well represented in Mr. Spencer 
Walpole, and they ought to win for his new work a wide 
circle of thoughtful readers. We cannot, indeed, go so 
far with Mr. Walpole as he would fain have us when 
he says that “no other period of English history is of 
greater interest to the historical student.” For without 
those earlier periods, of no less interest to the con- 
stitutional, political, and social historian, during which 
medizval England was struggling to obtain its Great 
Charter, and then to maintain the rights of which 
recognition had been so hardly won, it would be difficult 
to see what story Mr. Walpole would have had to tell 
other than that of the dead level of Oriental despotism. 
The author’s sympathies are clearly with liberty and 
progress. He is no drum and fife historian, though he 
tells, with all due point, the — of the wars which 
enter within the limits of his period. He appreciates at 
their true value Hargreaves and Jennings, Arkwright and 
Brindley, yet without depreciating Wellington. The 
temptation to be one-sided in the estimate of what we 
owe as a nation, at one time to the arts of peace, at an- 
other to those of war, is so great that this merit of Mr. 
Walpole deserves to be brought out in strong relief. And 
to an epigrammatic writer, such as Mr. Walpole un- 
doubtedly proves himself, the temptation is likely to be 
all the greater. Those who consult his pages will find in 
them many a picture that will dwell upon the memory in 
after-days—of the Minister of whom, when he was struck 
down, men recollected that “ with all his tact and all his 
conciliatory manners he had lived and died without a 
policy,” and of that other Minister, of widely different 
fame, who “called the New World into existence to 
redress the balance of the Old.” We believe that his 
readers will be grateful to Mr. Spencer Walpole for pro- 
viding them with so graphic and faithful a survey not 
only of English but also of European history, from the 
close of the Peninsular War to the passing of the Reform 
Bill. 


English Dialect Society, Series C. VIII. A Glossary 
of Words and Phrases pertaining to the Dialect of 
Cumberland. By William Dickinson, F.L.S. 

English Dialect Society, Series D. Five Hundred Pointes 
of Good Husbandrie. By Thomas Tusser. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by W. Payne, 
Eeq., and Sidney F. Herrtage, Esq., B.A. (English 
Dialect Society.) 

We take shame to ourselves for having unintentionally 

allowed these two interesting contributions to English 

philology and our early literature to remain so long with- 
out that notice and commendation at our hands which 
they so well deserve. Besides the ordinary Glossary of 

Cumberland Words in Mr. Dickinson's volume, there are 

two lists of special interest to students of folk-lore; the 

first is a list of place names, and the second and more 
important, a list of plant names which must delight 

Mr. Buitrex, whose contributions to our columns on 

the subject have made his name familiar to all our 

readers. But the edition of Tusser’s Five Hundred 

Pontes of Good Husbandrie, commenced by Mr. Payne 

and completed by Mr. Herrtage, has an interest far be- 

yond the circle of the Dialect Society; for rich and 
important as the works are for the large number of 
dialectic words and forms to be found in them, they are 
no less interesting and important for the pictures they 
furnish of the customs and life of our ancestors at the 
period when they were written. We speak of them as 
works, for the volume before us contains not only a re- 
print of the 1580 edition of the Five Hundred Pointes, 
collated with the editions of 1573 and 1577, but alsoa 





reprint from the unique copy in the British Museum of 
A Hundreth Good Pointes of Husbandrie, 1557, witha 
large amount of valuable notes and illustrations and 
glossary, Among the many volumes issued by the varioug 
publishing societies during the past few years, it would 
be difficult to find one more creditable to all concerned 
in its production than the English Dialect Society's 
edition of Thomas Tusser’s old English classic. 


At the Royal Society of Literature, on the 9th inst., 
Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael, M.A., read a paper on “ Rubens 
and the Antwerp Art Congress,” in which he gave some 
account of the Centenary Festival in its Literary and 
Artistic aspects. 

Dr. Jonny S. Bruttnes, Surg., U.S.A., in charge of the 
National Medical Library at Washington, is now ready 
to print his great Natwonal Catalogue of Medical Litera- 
ture as soon as Congress grants an appropriation for the 
purpose. There will be indexed under subjects, and by 
authors, books, pamphlets, and original papers in nearly 
all the medical periodicals of the world, including over 
400,000 subject entries, and making ten volumes, royal 
8vo., of 1,000 pages each. 


flotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

F. V. Goven (“ Perish India ”).—What Mr. Freeman 
said was this, according to his own account (see Daily 
News, 2ist ult.): “Perish the interests of England, 
perish our dominion in InjJia, rather than we should 
strike one blow or speak one word in behalf of the wrong 
against the right !”’ 

J. W. A.—Accounts vary; some affirming that the 
doors were riddled by the stray shots fired by those 
employed formerly to kill the pigeons; others, that an 
encounter with burglars once took place in front of the 
church, when firearms were used. 

M. M. B. (“ The Regicides”’) could not do better than 
consult the first four general indexes to “ N. & Q.,” and 
those appended to each volume of our present series, 
under the respective names. 

J. R. B.—It has escaped your memory that you have 
already sent Theodore Hook’s letter, with the com- 
mentary on it by Dean Hook. See “N. & Q.,” 5% 
S. iv. 485. 

J. 8. 8. desires to obtain St. Augustine’s Commentary 
on the Sermon on the Mount, in Latin, apart from the 
Collected Wo ks. 

D. 8. H. (“ Though lost to sight.”)—See “ 
1* 8. iv. 405; 3° S. vi. 129; viii. 290; 4% 8. i. 
vii. 56, 173, 244, 332; xii. 156, 217; 5th 8S. x. 417. 

Sr. Marcaret.—Anticipated. See ante, p. 19. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS GENERALLY.—We cannot under- 
take to answer queries privately. 

Erratoum.—5t» §, x. 516, col. i. 1. 8 from bottom: for 
1861 read 1866. 
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NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 





